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Notes ‘| RS. JULIA WARD HOWE has passed her 
te og CA aR i ei ie he: rn ea eighty-sixth birthday, with mind unclouded 
Pe te Fe a se 590 and the charm of her personal presence undi- 
iminareyeeeperinient. 5 le) SOT minished. Her friends gathered in the Au- 
thors’ Club at Boston to celebrate her birth- 
nt inn + 59 day. Among all the brilliant throng of authors and 
BREVITIES ................. . 592 friends no one outshone the guest of the day in witty 
speeches and cheerful wisdom. The lengthening of 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. human life, which is now an established fact, is not so 
Mrs. Mary A.Livermore. . ....... . . . 593 marked and conspicuous as the extension of the intel- 


lectual activity of old men and women in recent years. 


Pa s- ) Supima Mrs. Livermore, who died at the very time of Mrs. Howe’s 


The Festival . -- +--+ +--+ +++ + + + + 593 celebration, was well past eighty; and Mrs. Dall, who 
The Tuesday Evening ees + + + + + « «+ . 597 has been an intellectual force throughout the memory 
Address of Rev. Charles E. St.John... . . . . 899 Of this generation, took part as of old in the meetings of 


Anniversary Week, ready always with quick intelligence 


The Business Sessions of the American Unitarian As- eee ; aa W; 
to criticise or to counsel concerning passing events. 


sociation . . . Peart oh HAAN vet oh Sh 66. 
The Sunday School eee “9 by aS mRsae ae" J 
oe es ROBERT HUNTER, in his book on ‘‘Poverty,’’ asserted 
Annual Report of the Sunday Schoo! Society, by Rev. that ten million people in the United States lacked proper 
Edward A. Horton . . . - 611 food, clothing, and shelter. We did not believe his state- 
GOOD NEWS. ment, because such a condition of things we thought 


must show itself on the surface of society everywhere. 


ee ene: New Dilek a Hevh. E. We have for fifty years made it a point to know some- 


i ne 6or thing about all sorts and conditions of men, beginning 
LITERATURE. with the Sunday-school at Mr. Pease’s House of Industry 
SE a : the ate Points . ae We = nee! 2 know 
0 Ee ae ow people were living in all communities that came 


under our observation, and have seen nothing to justify 
THE HOME. such a sweeping charge against social conditions in our 
Wie ties. to Aatindt Land, by Jean S. Remy; Uncle time. Some one has taken the trouble to look up the 
figures concerning pauperism in the city of Boston, and 


y, 
ay a eagle eP4 easily finds that Mr. Hunter, with the facile arithmetic 
Sains Peeoration Day; wo Thorns; Wht, ane of one whose sympathies are stronger than his mathe- 
Beets Vet... - * + 605 matics, has multiplied the actual figures by four. It is 
POETRY. a fair supposition that this example, which he made con- 
: spicuous, illustrates the methods of his dealing with the 
Pal one am Abe seer aaa oo) feb Fo t sie problem of poverty throughout the United States. Of 
Our Patriot Dead, by he: M. S. R pote say Contse his statistics were used as the basis of the argu- 
ee ree ment concerning the need of social improvement for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. betterment of life for all who work and suffer. Of that 
Our Elders’ Debt to Us, by Walter P Eaton . . . . 613 improvement the need is great and the perils of the prob- 
lem are serious enough to engage the attention of all who 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE .......... .. 615 are well bred and, for the present, superior to the acci- 
<2 ie ease! « dents of fortune and the distresses of the poor. But 
PLEASANTRIES ................ . 616 Whoever exaggerates the peril and presses with undue 
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energy for the solution of the problem does not help, 
but hinders, the good work of social reform. Nothing 
more quickly cools the generous ardor of sympathetic 
souls than to discover that of four cases of distress which 
are presented as calling for instant attention two are 
spurious, the third doubtful, and one, perhaps the last 
one reached in the study of cases, is worthy of attention. 


wt 


THE creation of the world did not cease when the 
first man came; but, for all the finer uses of human beings, 
that which man has done has made this earth habitable. 
Man has subdued the wilderness; he has captured and 
trained domestic animals; he has driven away or de- 
stroyed all beasts of prey; he has created out of the 
rudest and coarsest forms of plant life every one of the 
fruits and vegetables which are the principal articles of 
diet; he has produced new flowers in profusion and has 
made civilization possible. The highways which man 
has built, although now taken for granted, as if they came 
by divine appointment or the ordinary laws of nature, 
make all the difference between savagery and the life 
of a well-ordered community; and the vast changes 
in the world, made by other artificial aids to travel and 
the communication of thought, have more than doubled 
the resources which were available before man took a 
hand as a fellow-laborer with God. 


s 


THERE was once a famous prize-fighter who outlived 
the fierce enthusiasm of the prize ring, and became dis- 
gusted with its brutality. He determined to live a better 
life; but his moral outlook was limited and his upward 
course had peculiar aspects, for he reasoned and acted 
in this way: First he gave up the physical brutality 
of the prize-fighter. Then he opened a liquor saloon, 
thinking he had taken an upward step, because he no 
longer inflicted physical injuries with his own hand. 
Then he became aware of moral degradation caused by 
his indiscriminate sale of liquors. Again he took what 
seemed to him an upward step in the moral life. He 
opened a gambling room in which, as he said, a straight 
game was played. Now he earned his living without 
physical violence, without tempting his fellows to drunk- 
enness, by the exercise of purely intellectual faculties. He 
was an honest gambler who took his profits from an open 
game honestly played. In the last hundred years simi- 
lar transformations have taken place on a large scale in 
the world of business. From piracy and the slave-trade, 
once ‘‘financed’”’ by men of respectable social standing, 
on to the refinements of legalized robbery, the steps are 
similar to those taken by the reformed prize-fighter. 


Memorial Day. 


War and peace are antagonistic to each other. They 
represent the two opposite poles of human thought, feel- 
ing, action, and condition. One favors life and all the 
arts which add grace, beauty, and delight to ordinary 
existence of mankind, while the other tears down, devas- 
tates, and destroys. The one is creative and beautiful, 
the other, destructive and ugly. And yet the two are 
combined and intermingled in all the affairs of life. Up 
to the present time there have been crises in the affairs 
of men when, war being the alternative, duty has whis- 
pered low, ‘‘Thou must!’’ and then, the duty done, peace 
has followed with its most benignant grace. The time 
must come when war will not be a possible alternative 
for dutiful souls. Other ways of answering to the de- 
mands of ‘‘that stern daughter of the voice of God” will 
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be revealed; and peace, with justice, honor, and all the 
attributes of righteousness, will have her bloodless vic- 
tories. 

War which has for its object conquest and the exten- 
sion of national power, or when entered upon in the 
service of greed, personal ambition, malice, or wrath, is 
hideous, opposed to human progress, and to be con- 
demned by all loyal souls. War which comes from blood- 
thirstiness, from love of fighting, or even from the ex- 
citement of danger and the spirit of adventure, 1s always 
wrong, is unmanly and degrading. ‘The peace it leaves 
is always soiled, impoverished, and unwholesome. It 
is the peace of exhaustion on one side and of unholy 
triumph on the other. F 

But such celebrations as come with Memorial Day do 
not, so much as many peace-lovers think, create a love 
of war and excite the spirit of militarism or encourage 
the brutal lusts of the murderer and the boastful fighter. 
Now after the lapse of forty years there is little in the 
appearance of the veterans of the Civil War, whether 
North or South, or in the memory of those whose names 
are mentioned and whose graves are garnished with 
flowers, to excite warlike emotions as one sees the battle- 
scarred veterans limping behind their tattered flags. 
The thought that fills the swelling hearts of spectators 
is, How these men have suffered, what hardness they 
endured, what dangers they encountered, what a holy 
thing is the cause for which their sacrifices were made! 
Sometimes, when thousands of veterans have marched 
through the streets of a great city, hundreds of thou- 
sands of spectators have gone wild with emotion; and, 
while tears have streamed down their cheeks, young 
men and women have forgotten themselves while they 
shouted with enthusiasm. The spirit of the mob is one 
thing, and the spirit of the crowd may be quite another. 
A multitude, moved at the same time by impulses of the 
higher nature, may lose all consciousness of individual 
identity. The music, the memories, the flags, the march- 
ing columns, the quivering air, the sunshine, the domes 
of stately buildings, the Star-spangled Banner, and the 
spirits of the illustrious dead seem to mingle and change 
and create a magical atmosphere in which all the sober 
judgments of common life are transfigured and glorified. 

Out of this kind of emotion, patriotism is evolved,— 
patriotism, pure and unsullied, without lust of bloodshed 
or memory of the brutalities through which war achieved 
that whereto it was sent. When Memorial Day comes 
with impulses like this, it does not excite the baser appe- 
tites and brutal passions which accompany war and 
often lead to it. It may have exactly the opposite effect. 
Revealing the sacredness of the ideals which preside over 
any worthy conflict, the memory of the awful price that 
has been paid to establish these ideals may incite men 
to deeper thought and the search for better ways to 
establish the good without the wasteful and needless 
sacrifice of the graceful and delicate products of the peace- 
ful life. The memory of war rightly used may enhance 
in the minds of men the value of the moral ideals which 
led men to face each other on the field of battle and to 
destroy each other in paroxysms of hatred and wrath. 

In time the popular heroes who emerge from the tumult 
of international strife and domestic war are not the typi- 
cal fighters, the men in whom the war spirit is incarnated 
because they were eager to take human life and dexter- 
ous in the use of weapons. The national hero must be 
one who had nobler gifts, and who, in the act of war, 
wrought in the spirit of peace. Some trait of magna- 
nimity must appear, some effort or action which showed 
the man of war to be superior to his trade. Calmness, 
benignity, patience, willingness to forgive, and the ability 
to see the good even in one’s enemies, appear in the char- 
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acter of those who, as the years pass, are regarded as 
national leaders and saviours. The brutal fighters are 
forgotten, the atrocities of war are buried out of sight, 
the baser passions, excited by the struggle, have long 
since subsided, and the lesson and spirit of Memorial 
Day are now gentle, peaceful, and adapted, not to the 
excitement of war, but to the pursuits which make jus- 
tice, liberty, and all righteousness sacred beyond all 
other human possessions. 


The Batavia Experiment. 


What has come to be called the Batavia movement 
marks a hopeful outlook in the American educational 
system. President Hall of Clark University says of it, 
“Individual instruction sounds the keynote of educa- 
tion for the next decade.’”’ Superintendent Skinner says 
that, after watching the experiment for four years, he 
is persuaded that ‘‘we are approaching the solution of 
the graded-school problem.” It has been the burden 
of the graded system that it has moved away from the 
old-fashioned individual instruction which was so gen- 
erally given in the common schools of fifty years ago. 
This was necessitated by the fact that our schools were 
becoming crowded, and the curriculum even more 
crowded. The modern sciences have worked their way 
into the school-house, and will stay there. Grading has 
become a necessity, and with it the apparent necessity 
of placing on the same footing children of many differ- 
ent degrees of capacity and hereditary power. ‘The con- 
sequence has been as disastrous in one direction as it 
has been favorable in another. The weaker and slower 
have been compelled to keep up with the stronger and 
more intellectually rapid workers. John Kennedy, su- 
perintendent of the Batavia schools, found this problem 
crowding on him, and demanding some sort of solution. 
At last he said to his governing board: ‘‘Let us put an 
end to this killing of children. I think I can show you 
a more excellent way.’’ The solution which he offered 
for overcrowded rooms, where everything must move on 
the graded system, was to furnish an extra teacher in 
every room, whose office would not be to hear recita- 
tions, but to give his or her careful personal counsel, and 
to aid any pupil who was falling behind in his class. It 
was purely a work of sympathy, requiring a person of 
fine tact, who could assist without goading. His propo- 
sition was taken up by the Batavia board, and the experi- 
ment tried in a single room. ‘The result was immediate 
and marked, not only on the pupils, but on the teacher. 
The teacher felt the relief, and was stimulated to do less 
nagging while released from goading. The pupils, on 
the other hand, were at once relieved from the utter 
helplessness of trying to do beyond their strength. Su- 
perintendent Kennedy aptly summed up the result in 
a phrase that should live,—‘‘Schools are administered 
to death: they are ministered into life.” ‘The president 
of the Batavia board says: ‘‘This method of meeting 
our problem is not only a revelation, it is a revolution. 
It is of more than local and passing importance.”’ 

The effect upon the health of the children was quite 
as marked as that upon their scholarship. An imme- 
diate result was to stop home studies altogether. Chil- 
dren were no longer compelled, or permitted, to take 
their books home, to intrude upon that recuperation by 
play and work which fairly belongs to every child. Many 
of those who have been removed from school, to prevent 
a total breakdown, were returned, and the bad symptoms 
did not recur. Mothers exclaimed that it was working 
a cure where physicians had failed. One of them, re- 
joicing over a boy restored to complete health and in- 
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tellectual vigor, declared it to be ‘‘a new phase of Chris- 
tianity.” Then it was found that there was a marked 
increase in the number of pupils who remained to grad- 
uate from the high schools,—as many as six times the 
number that formerly graduated, in proportion. This 
was due in part to the fact that school-life had grown 
more attractive, but also in part to the fact that the 
health of the pupils had greatly improved. 

In reality the Batavia movement is only a restoration 
and realization of the Pestalozzian idea, that each pupil 
has a right to be educated for what he can personally 
best achieve. There is nothing new in the idea or the 
aim, but there is something new in the method. It is 
the apparent solution of one of the most anxious prob- 
lems of modern life. We cannot afford to break down 
our young folk in the process of preparing them for citi- 
zenship. ‘The most pitiful sight in the world is a child 
whose nervous system has been wrecked by pressure of 
study. Our schools should build the body as well as 
furnish the brain. President Eliot’s complaint of higher 
education really covers our whole system. We have 
been lowering vitality, while intensifying intellectuality. 
Superintendent Skinner justly says that ‘‘we owe to 


“children, to teachers, and to the community, protection 


against pressure, overwork, and worry, as well as against 
failure.’’ And he believes that we may and can save 
to perfect health many who would otherwise succumb 
to overstrain or fall by the wayside through discour- 
agement. ‘‘It is pleasant to think that about all of 
worry, discouragement, overstrain, and breakdown may 
be banished from the graded schools.”” It has been said 
that heretofore children had got through graded school- 
life, under the crowd of unrelieved instruction, in spite 
of the school rather than by the means of it. It is greatly 
encouraging to know that our ablest educators think 
that they at last see a way for making individual instruc- 
tion a regular feature in school work, without giving up 
class drill. Dr. Skinner concludes, ‘‘This combination 
seems to secure every economy and stimulus contem- 
plated in class education, while avoiding its harshness 
and inflexibility.’’ Perhaps best of all is the result from 
a moral standpoint. It is said that the effect is quite 
as marked on the behavior of children as upon their 
health and achievement. We shall finally learn that 
real education claims the whole child, and that any edu- 
cation which does not deal with the child morally and 
physically as well as intellectually is a failure. 


Current Topics. 


DESPITE the evident willingness of the Philadelphia 
‘‘machine”’ to yield partly to the storm of protest that 
arose in that city as the result of the action of the coun- 
cils in approving the agreement with the United Gas 
Improvement Company, which would have held the city 
under the hand of that corporation for seventy-five years, 
the agitation for a cleansing of the municipal government 
of the metropolis of Pennsylvania shows no signs of 
diminution. On last Saturday the machine made the 
announcement that the company had withdrawn its offer 
to pay twenty-five million dollars to the city for the 
privilege of extending its lease. The declaration, how- 
ever, did not allay public indignation. Mayor Weaver, 
after he had forced out of office the director of Public 
Works and the director of Public Safety, both supporters 
of ‘‘Boss” Durham, declined to recognize any sincere 
promise of reform in the crafty tactics of the ‘‘organiza- 
tion.” 
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AN indication of sentiment in the Republican party on 
the.dominant issue of legislation affecting the control of 
freight rates,_by Federal authority was furnished by the 
action of the Ohio State convention upon last Thursday. 
On this issue the platform thus outlined the attitude of 
the party in Ohio, ‘‘We also indorse every effort for the 
active enforcement of existing laws to stop all unjust 
discriminations and special favors in the form of railway 
rebates or by any other device, and we favor such further 
legislation on the subject, with adequate penalties, as 
niay, after full investigation, seem to the Republican 
Congress and administration wise and conservative, yet 
adequate to prevent unfair advantage to any, and to 
promote and insure the rights of all individuals, interests, 
and localities.’’ Some of the newspapers that are op- 
posed to the enlargement of the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission point out that the utterance of 
the Ohio Convention on the subject is ambiguous. 


wt 


A¥TER protracted negotiations between the State De- 
partment and the Russian foreign office, it was an- 
rounced in St. Petersburg on last Saturday that the 
council of the empire had approved the recommendations 
of the passport commission, which include’ the principle 
of universal recognition of foreign passports. The action 
of the council is regarded as a response to representa- 
tions made by the United States on the subject of dis- 
crimination against American Jews of Russian origin. 
Under the Russian regulations such American citizens 
were barred from re-entering the empire by the invali- 
dation of their passports. The restriction was felt se- 
verely by Jewish citizens who have commercial or per- 
sonal interests in the Russian Empire, and the State 
Department and Congress were appealed to frequently 
by individuals and organizations to exert themselves in 
behalf of the citizens of Jewish faith. 
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THERE is every indication that the teamsters’ strike 
in Chicago, which brought about and maintained a state 
of disorder in that city for three weeks, is about to ter- 
minate in a defeat for the strikers without the inter- 
vention of State or Federal troops, which at several 
stages of the struggle appeared to be an imminent ex- 
igency. ‘There is a strong impression that President 
Roosevelt’s positive declaration to a delegation of labor 
men that he would second any legitimate effort by the 
municipality to maintain order within its limits, had a 
powerful bearing upon the outcome of the conflict. 
Comments of the press in Chicago and throughout the 
country indicate a conviction that the situation arising 
out of the strike was not handled with sufficient energy 
by the city, and it is quite apparent that the police of 
Chicago as a body were disposed to deal leniently with 
the union rioters. 

ad 


Wnuat probably will rank as one of the most decisive 
of naval engagements in the history of warfare between 
nations was recorded on last Monday, when the Japanese 
admiralty announced that Admiral Rojestvensky’s fleet 
had been practically annihilated; that twelve Russian 
warships had been sunk or captured, and two transports 
and two torpedo boat destroyers sunk by the squadron 
under Admiral Togo in the Straits of Korea on Saturday. 
Among the battleships captured by the Japanese were 
the Orel, one of the most formidable fighting machines 
in existence, and the battleship Nicolai I. The result of 
the victory was the effective destruction of the naval 
fighting strength of Russia. Although numerically 
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Russia is still possessed of a remnant of power on the sea, 
it is the opinion of naval authorities that her efficiency 
as a naval factor in the present war is at an end. 


al 


THE defeat of Rojestvensky removes what some ex- 
perts have regarded as the only possible menace to Jap- 
anese success in the present war. A defeat for the Jap- 
anese admiral would have placed the land forces of Japan 
in Manchuria in a position bordering upon desperation. 
With uninterrupted communication between Japan and 
the mainland definitely secured to the Japanese, the 
position of the Russian forces on land becomes percep- 
tibly more serious than it has ever been. The receipt 
of the news of the battle in the Straits of Korea in the 
capitals of the world elicited an almost unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion by war experts and publicists that 
Russian power had been so badly crippled as to make 
a hope for victory for Russian arms in the present conflict 
chimerical. It was the common conviction of diplomats 
and humanitarians that Russia, in the interest of hu- 
manity and Christianity, should abandon the struggle 
which she has prosecuted with such unflinching deter- 
mination. 

ad 


AN acute phase in the friction between Sweden and 
Norway was reached on last Saturday when the Nor- 
wegian State Council tendered its collective resignation 
as a protest against the refusal of King Oscar to give 
his sanction to the proposed establishment of Norwegian 
consulates,—one of the steps in the project of the com- 
plete separation of Norway and Sweden. The measure 
which the king declined to approve had been passed by 
both houses of the Norwegian parliament. If parlia- 
ment should pass the bill twice over the king’s veto, it 
would become a law without his approval. In the present 
instance, however, it is believed that King Oscar can 
still block the project of a separate Norwegian consular 
service by declining to appoint a responsible minister of 
foreign affairs for Norway. In any event the future 
action of the parliament of Norway on the subject will 
be awaited as an interesting development in an interest- 
ing situation. 


Brevities. 


‘They say’’ is not a sufficient basis for a campaign 
against the reputation of any one of our neighbors. 


Mr. Jacob Schiff has given another $50,000 to Har- 
vard University, to be used for explorations in Palestine 
and for the support of the Semitic Museum. 


Now the question comes up, raised by Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift, ‘‘What are sectarian colleges?’’ Some of the sec- 
tarian bands are worn so thin that it will be easy to 
throw them off and claim the bounty of the great captain 
of industry. 


Some young people were discussing the charitable dis- 
position of their mother who never spoke ill of any one. 
To test her they asked her if she could say anything 
good of the devil. ‘Why,’ she said, ‘‘I always thought 
he was very persevering.” 


Some anonymous friend has given $100,000 for the 
endowment of the department conducted by Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, of which the headquarters are at the new 
building at Harvard University, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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In several European countries the sermons and essays 
of Channing and Parker are circulated as text-books of 
civil and religious liberty. Their emphasis upon the 
trustworthiness of human nature makes them popular 
with those who advocate a republic everywhere. 


One of the secrets of the success of Japan is the power 
of concentration which is cultivated and practised in all 
the affairs of life. To the making of a cup of tea or 
the arrangement of a vase of flowers as much atten- 
tion is given as would be required for the painting of a 
picture or the building of a man-of-war. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Thursday afternoon, May 25, funeral services for Mrs. 
Livermore were conducted by Rev. Edward A. Horton 
in the Congregational Church of Melrose, Mass. During 
the funeral business was generally suspended, the City 
Hall was closed, and the children of the public schools 
were dismissed, that every one might have opportunity 
to pay respect to the famous woman whom they all re- 
garded as a neighbor and a friend. Mr. Horton delivered 
an eloquent address, unwritten, unreportable, and unre- 
ported. A few weeks since, meeting Mrs. Livermore, he 
had promised, if he survived her, to conduct services at 
her funeral. She was then able to preach a temperance 
sermon with power and passion in the church from which 
she was this day to be carried. As the text of his ad- 
dress, Mr. Horton read the following lines which he had 
written for the occasion :— 


Praise now, once more, that fearless mind; 
Crown, still again, that sense of right; 

Bring tributes rare for words and deeds 
That guided souls into the light. 


Her voice was moved to tones of power, 
That challenged wrong in places high; 
Her ear bent low in sympathy 
To catch the humblest sob and sigh. 


She loved her home; no place more dear; 
Yet home-love gave her power to see 

The world-wide woes in human lives, 
That toil and groan and are not free. 


She loved New England’s rugged hills, 
And all its storied past so grand; 

Yet on broad wing her vision touched 
The worth and honor of each land. 


With tireless zeal of dauntless days, 
She trod heroic pathways long; 

No task dismayed, no power availed, 
To quench her faith or hush her song. 


That song, that plea for justice pure, 
That hope of freedom, progress, peace, 

It grew and grew to nobler strains 
Until the Father gave release. 


And we who labor still can hear 
The champion’s call, the leader’s cry; 
And we who miss the home friend may 
Look upward to the open sky. 


Lo! well beloved by angels fair, 
She enters in, the faithful soul; 

To higher service takes her way 
While years go by and seasons roll. 


She is not dead. We cannot say 
Her life is ended. Just begun 

The splendor of that glorious course 

Which marks the setting of the sun. 


’Mid isles of God, in sunlit seas, 
Her radiant circuit undeterred, 

The realm of wondrous life beyond 
Is by her fervent spirit stirred. 
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For the Christian Regzster. 


Our Patriot Dead. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Bring ye sweet flowers to deck their lowly graves, 
The noble ones who shed their life-blood free 
And, fighting, fell in freedom’s cause, that we 

Should hold it sacred, while the old flag waves! 

Bring flowers, the fairest, sweetest, for our braves 
Roses and lilies. ’Iwas for you and me 
They died. Cover each mound that they may see 

The living love that still a strong heart craves. 


O sainted dead! O husband, brother, friend, 
Known or unknown, we hold thy memory green 
And scatter o’er thy resting-place, the rose, 
The lily, pansy, violet, to blend 
Their perfume with the tears that, oft unseen, 
Bedew the ground ’neath which our loved repose. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The Festival. 


The annual Unitarian Festival was held in Tremont 
Temple on Friday evening, May 26. Dinner was served 
at six o’clock to a large number of ministers and their 
wives and friends of the denomination, Dr. Hale asking 
theblessing. The orchestral and organ music was warmly 
applauded. 

Soon after seven o’clock the company was called to 
order by Mr. Courtenay Guild, who welcomed them in 
behalf of the Festival Committee and congratulated them 
on the successful meetings of the past week. He recalled 
the earlier meetings, beginning in 1841, and the honor- 
able roll of men who have presided at these annual gath- 
erings, including President John Quincy Adams, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, George William Curtis, E. Rockwood 
Hoar and George F. Hoar, President ,Charles W. Eliot, 
ex-Gov. Long, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the 
last two then upon the platform. He announced that 
Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, who was expected to con- 
tinue the honorable succession, was obliged to be absent, 
owing to the prorogation of the House of Representa- 
tives, of which he is the presiding officer. In assuming 
at short notice the necessary duties of chairman, Mr. 
Guild told a story of the confusion that happened when 
in the State of Oregon new uniforms were considered a 
too expensive luxury and second-hand ones were bought, 
making it desirable for the man who wanted a good fit 
to be on hand at the time when the box was opened. In 
one case a man, who had drawn a uniform several sizes 
too large for him, declared that he had to take two steps 
in his new suit before the trousers began to move. Mr. 
Guild asked the audience to remember that, if the giant’s 
garments did not move well together this evening, at 
least they were not of his selecting. 

After the singing of a hymn, ‘‘Come, Pentecostal 
Gales,’’ written to the tune of Italy by Rev. William P. 
Tilden, the first speaker of the evening, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York was pleasantly introduced by the 
chairman. 


REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


Mr. Slicer’s address was punctuated with good stories, 
as he recalled the evening of his first appearance at this 
annual festival, and noted certain salient differences be- 
tween then and now. Twenty-four years ago, when he 
had just escaped from his previous condition of servi- 
tude, he was warmly welcomed by new friends in the 
new denomination; but he was amazed at the note of 
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pain, chronic pain, that ran through all the addresses of 
that evening. Every man who spoke had a lament to 
utter, till the apt comparison was to ‘‘a whaling (wailing) 
ship, with plenty of blubber.” 

Now the course of things is different. Nobody apolo- 
gizes for his existence nor regrets that he has lived so 
long. Allare ready to assume the attitude of the duchess 
who asked a literary man, whom she ought to have 
known and didn’t, what particular branch of liter- 
ature he followed. He confessed that he was a histo- 
rian. She regretted the fact, saying frankly that she 
really didn’t care much for history. ‘‘I believe, you 
know,” she said considerately, ‘‘in letting bygones be 
bygones.” 

Mr. Slicer was preaching recently at the University of 
Chicago and was invited to attend the meeting of a mis- 
sionary band. It turned out to be an afternoon tea. A 
cheery old missionary who spoke out of his own experience 
made an address; and he began by telling the younger mis- 
sionaries the things they might profitably omit from their 
preaching, things that the heathen know already. After 
the talk Mr. Slicer was warmly greeted with both hands 
by the foreign missionary as a brother minister; but, 
when he explained that he belonged to a church that has 
no foreign missions, the missionary let go of one hand 
entirely and slacked up with the other. As Mr. Slicer 
explained, however, that he was as good a heathen as 
anybody and deserved equally good treatment, the mis- 
sionary ‘‘took hold real hard.” 

It is no longer bad form to say things congratulatory 
of Unitarians or Unitarianism. Without justifying the 
definition of a pessimist as ‘‘a man who has just left an 
optimist,’’ nothing pleases the men actually in the work 
more than the present spirit of vigorous and healthy 
faith in the value of it. For this, much of the credit is 
due to Dr. Hale; and Dr. Slicer told how he himself, 
after first getting the ‘“Ten Times One is Ten”’ story, had 
preached for six straight weeks about it, that, with the 
allied sayings, still speak out to many the strong, cour- 
ageous faith which Dr. Hale has long and splendidly 
adorned. 

Unitarians have even come to the point where they 
are not afraid of making mistakes. If you want a man 
who never makes a mistake, you must buy a plaster 
image,—you can get one for a dollar and a half,—and 
that will make no mistakes, for it isn’t alive. Our free- 
dom has demonstrated its sanity and its safety. From 
the beginning it has been true that what was right for 
a decent man is right for a Unitarian minister, and now all 
men are believing that. We are one with a great com- 
pany of people who are marching our way and thinking 
our thought. Mr. Slicer here told the story of a young 
musical phenomenon who, after she had learned all her 
own small town had to teach, was taken by her ambi- 
tious mother to Paris. When she was ripe enough to 
be picked, she gave a recital, and her mother sent to in- 
quire the verdict of a famous critic. ‘‘I think the lady 
is a young Christian pianist,” was the probably com- 
plimentary, but certainly ambiguous, reply. The mother 
was puzzled; but the messenger, meeting the critic later, 
asked of him, as man to man, what he really meant by it. 
‘‘Why, she is a Christian pianist, because she letteth not 
her right hand know what her left hand doeth,’’ was the 
enlightening conclusion. 

The old day of water-tight compartments in the mind 
has passed. Truth is what is, good is what ought to be; 
and the simplicity of this faith appeals to those about 
us. It is not possible to know just how things are in 
Boston, because Boston is not only a law, but a condi- 
tion, unto herself. It seems, however, always to fit the 
calm serenity of Wordsworth’s lines,— 
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“The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow,”— 


but it is different in New York. There what one says 
makes no impression. If it’s true, it is: if it’s a fact, 
it’s a fact. But here, even to mention Boston is an in- 
spiration. People love it, wax enthusiastic over Faneuil 
Hall and its historical landmarks; but they live in the 
suburbs. In New York, however, crowded by men of 
other nationalities and traditions, looking at the world 
from another point of view, the problems are always 
present, always to be reckoned with. The modern min- 
ister knows he must be a practical man of affairs. In 
New York, men go to hear him. It may not matter 
whether a thing is ‘‘theologically true’’ or not, but the 
minister knows that the laws of spirit and of matter must 
be vindicated. The whole matter of religion is under- 
going simplification and development, and the way it 
takes is along the lines that the community has forced 
upon it. It has no new plan. Ethical passion is easily 
distinguished from speculative theory, and we need not 
let up in our application of the ethical lines we have al- 
ways held before the people. ‘‘A child is pleased with 
instances, a man is instructed by laws.’’ Mr. Slicer had 
given this definition of law to his People’s Institute in 
New York. ‘‘Law exists to build a fence round each 
man, wherein he may grow.’”’? One man asked him why 
it is that one man has so much more inside his fence 
than another man. Mr. Slicer replied that perhaps the 
first got up in the night and moved the fence; or, on the 
other hand, perhaps one was a geranium and the other 
an oak, which does something to the pot it is planted in 
when it finds it hasn’t room for growth. 

Mr. Slicer concluded with the emphatic assertion that 
there has never been a time when ministers find it so 
good, so difficult, so splendidly worth while to preach 
as here and now. ‘There is nothing to cause discourage- 
ment or doubt. It is good to do this work in this active 
modern world, and to-day. 


When Admiral Togo of Japan was at school in Eng- 
land, he said that it was his intention when he returned 
to Japan to bea sailor on shore. ‘This statement shocked 
his teacher, until he found that Togo wished to obtain 
a position on the board of navigation. Admiral Togo’s 
idea of ‘‘a sailor on shore” is illustrated by the next 
speaker, Hon. Thomas O. Lyford of Concord, N.H., who 
is naval officer of the board of Boston, and who was 
now introduced. 


HON. JAMES O. LYFORD. 


I presume Brother Powers and I are invited to speak 
here to-night that we may give advice to the clergy. 
If so, I shall leave that part of the work to him. Our 
Unitarian ministers do not need advice half so much as 
they need help, and that help from the men of their con- 
gregations. There was a time years ago when the suc- 
cess of the church depended almost wholly upon the 
minister. That day has gone by. In estimating a min- 
ister and his work to-day, few people stop to think of 
the difference in his environments now and a century 
ago. In the ‘‘good old days,’’ so called, when the church 
played so important a part in the affairs of life, the min- 
ister was the only educated man of the community. He 
stood on a pedestal apart from the people. He was the 
secular adviser as well as the spiritual guide, and to 
question his wisdom or authority was itself almost a sin. 
He had many advantages on his side. There were no 
daily or Sunday newspapers, and but few weekly papers. 
There were no magazines, no public libraries, and but 
few private ones outside the minister’s home. The meet- 
ing-house on Sunday was the distributing centre for local 
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news, and here everybody gathered to learn the events 
of the previous week. People went to church on Sunday 
for much the same reason that a man now goes home 
late at night, because the other places are closed. The 
statutes assisted the minister to an audience, and the 
beadle stimulated the interest and aroused the attention 
of the congregation. It was the quantity rather than 
the quality of the sermon that commended it, and the 
minister could and did touch upon politics and other 
matters of public interest. His only danger in serving 
his congregation was that its members would overfeed 
and overdrink him when he called. Rev. Dr. Bouton, 
who settled in Concord, N.H., as late as 1825, says in 
his autobiography that, if he had accepted the invita- 
tions that were given to him ‘‘to take a little wine for 
his stomach’s sake’”’ when he made his parish calls, he 
would have been unable to return home without as- 
sistance, 

To-day the minister has to compete with the brightest 
minds of the entire world as represented in the daily, 
Sunday, and weekly newspapers, the popular magazines, 
the public and private libraries. The newspaper edi- 
torial of to-day is oftentimes a sermon on current events, 
teaching its moral lesson. The congregation is not only 
preached to on Sunday, but all through the week, es- 
pecially by that part of the press which despairs of the 
world in general and its own country and community in 
particular. He must indeed be a bright man who can 
successfully compete with all these sources of instruction 
and cheer up a people who read all the week how bad 
they are and to what destruction they are tending. This 
does not take into account the other Sunday attractions 
made feasible by the trolley and the automobile and a 
more liberal interpretation of the uses of the Sabbath. 
Nor does it take into account our strenuous life, which 
leaves only Sunday to post books and get the bearing 
for the week to come. 

After laboring all the week to produce an interesting 
sermon, one pertinent to the occasion, the minister, as 
he looks over his congregation made up largely of women 
and empty pews, must feel like the clergyman who was 
boasting to a brother minister of a most refreshing re- 
vival he had had in his church. 

‘How many did you take into the fold?” asked the 
brother. 

‘‘Not one,’”’ was the reply; ‘‘but we got rid of six.” 

The story is told of a layman in one of our churches 
who worked hard all the week and peacefully slumbered 
through the service on Sunday. Meeting his minister 
one day, he apologized for his lack of attention to the 
sermon, and said that he felt it would be better for him 
to remain at home on the Sabbath. ‘‘Don’t do it,” 
said the minister. ‘‘Your sleeping through the sermon 
in no way disturbs me. I need the inspiration of your 
presence. The fact is I look upon your sleeping as a 
compliment. It shows your confidencein me. It proves 
that you have sublime faith that I will be guilty of no 
heresy in my sermon.” } Tae 

The presence of a good audience is as much an inspira- 
tion to a minister as to any other public speaker. It is 
the best encouragement you can give him in his work, 
and it is more of a tonic than an increase of salary. 

We have taken the minister off of his pedestal, but we 
have not let him in on the ground floor. We provide 
him with a church and a salary, and expect him to do 
the rest. Most of us are too good to need his ministra- 
tions, and we decline to help him to save the unrighteous. 
We give cash appreciation of the need of church work. 
We give personal appreciation of other things. 

The day of theological discussion is past. The churches 
are not making converts from other denominations. The 
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recruits, if they come at all, must come from the great 
army of uuchurched people who have no church home. 
The work of securing these recruits is the joint work of 
pulpit and pews. The minister no longer dictates the 
policy or the creed of the church. He is merely an ad- 
visory leader. He cannot succeed with indifferent or 
half-hearted support. The church of to-day is a co- 
operative plant, and its growth depends as much upon 
the interest and work of the laity as it does on the guid- 
ance of the clergy. The minister needs help first and 
advice afterward. 


At the close of Mr. Lyford’s address a hymn by Rev. 
Frederic H. Hedge, ‘‘Blest be the Light that shows the 
Way,” was sung to the tune of Duke Street. 


Hon, Samuel L. Powers was introduced as a graduate 
of Dartmouth College, naturally interested in politics, 
like all Dartmouth men, who, as a Congressman, has rep- 
resented Massachusetts for two terms in Washington. 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS. 


It is not as difficult as you might at first suppose to 
glide from politics into religion. Neither is an exact 
science, and faith and hope play important parts in both. 
I am inclined to believe that at the present time charity 
is a far more important feature in politics than in relig- 
ion. The liberal charity of a wealthy candidate for 
office often covers a multitude of sins. His offerings are 
never refused under the pretence that they are tainted. 
There is no church however liberal that promulgates a 
creed more liberal or elastic than that of the candidate 
for office. It was the candidate for Congress in Indiana 
who some years ago frankly and fully expressed his views 
upon the important issues of the day, and closed his 
speech with this generous expression, ‘‘Them is my sen- 
timents: if they don’t suit you, they can be changed.” 
You will observe that this gentleman was not fettered 
by any hide-bound creed, such as stayed the progress 
of the Church a few generations ago. The fact is the 
creed of a church and the platform of a party are no 
longer made by the elders of the one and the leaders of 
the other. To-day an intelligent and thinking people 
determine their religious creeds and their political poli- 
cies. A few years since the enterprising women of Ten- 
nessee interested in church work decided to take a re- 
ligious census of that State for the purpose of determin- 
ing the per cent. of people attending churches. One day 
a woman engaged in this work called at the house of 
Senator Carmack, who at that time was a Representa- 
tive in Congress. She was admitted by the colored maid, 


_who answered her inquiry by saying that Mr. Carmack 


resided there, and the woman inquired, ‘‘Is he a Chris- 
tian?’’ ‘‘Why, bless yo’ soul, what for you asking me 
such a question as that? Don’t you know he is a mem- 
ber of Congress?’’ I confess that the maid’s answer was 
somewhat ambiguous, but I assume that she expected 
that the census enumerator ought to properly infer that, 
if her master were a member of Congress, he must of 
necessity be a Christian. 

I cannot speak with authority, but I assume that the 
old doctrine of the total depravity of the human race is 
rapidly disappearing. I met a friend a short time since 
who related an instance which would indicate that there 
are those in some parts of New England who are still 
adherents to the depravity doctrine. He said he went 
down into the State of Maine last summer on a fishing 
trip, and came to a little hamlet containing possibly ten 
or twelve houses. There he found two large churches, 
both in an excellent state of repair, and he remarked to 
one of the citizens of this little hamlet that he should 
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not assume that a place as small as that required two 
churches. The man replied that there was no real neces- 
sity for two churches, and the fact that they were there 
was the result of an old church quarrel which took place 
when his grandfather was a boy; that the people could 
not agree upon the question of total depravity, and be- 
came divided and built two churches. My friend asked 
him what the real question in controversy was, and he 
said: ‘‘I’ll tell you. The people who go to the church 
up on the hill believe that Adam fell, and those who go 
to the church in the valley believe that he was bad from 
the start.” 

There can be no question but that we are living in an 
era of great liberality in religious thought and action. 
There was a time not many generations ago when church 
creeds were matters of most serious consideration in 
many phases of life. The young woman was not dis- 
posed to marry a man whose religious creed was not in 
full accord with her own, but the question of creed is no 
longer an impediment to the exchange of marriage vows. 
Not long since a young couple, somewhat prominent in 
the social life of Chicago, were engaged to be married. 
The invitations to the marriage ceremony and to the 
wedding breakfast had been issued, and society papers 
had made most favorable comments upon this impor- 
tant social event which was approaching. ‘The day before 
the wedding was to take place the young man sent a 
letter to his fiancée, expressing regret that he was con- 
scious of an impediment which forbade the performance 
of the marriage contract, and asked for a release. ‘The 
young woman, with the characteristic courage and reso- 
lution of a Chicago girl, demanded an immediate inter- 
view. George came in response to the summons. She 
said: ‘‘What can this mean? It must not be. The in- 
vitations have been issued and accepted, the wedding 
breakfast ordered. ‘This is terrible, George! What can 
you mean?” ‘‘Well,”’ said the young man, ‘‘I will tell 
you, Mary. I ought to have told you before. If I had 
not been a coward, I would have done so. It breaks 
my heart to make the confession now, but your happi- 
ness demands it. Mary, to tell you the truth, I am a 
somnambulist.’’ ‘‘Well,’”’ said Mary, ‘‘what of that? 
It is true that I am a Unitarian, but I would just as soon 
change my religious views and become a somnambulist.”’ 
There was no bigotry in that loving nature. 

I appreciate, however, that there is among various ad- 
herents of the Church a vast difference in opinion as to 
what constitutes bigotry. You may recall the story of 
the lady who was a prominent and influential member 
of a church known as a ‘“‘High Church,” and, learning 
that a new family had moved into her neighborhood, she 
said to her daughter, ‘‘Elizabeth, who are these people 
who have taken the next house?” ‘‘Why, ma, their 
name is Jones.”” ‘‘Do they attend our church?” ‘‘No, 
they are Universalists.”’ ‘‘Pray tell me, Elizabeth, what 
is the belief of the Universalists?’’ ‘‘Why, mother, they 
believe that everybody is agoing to be saved.”’ A look 
of disgust came over the lady’s face as she exclaimed, 
‘‘How bigoted!’”’ To this woman there was but one 
entrance to heaven, and that was through the door of 
her own little church; and it did seem to her somewhat 
intolerant for these hopeful Universalists to throw down 
all the bars and allow the entire human race to scamper 
safely into heaven. 

If there is any class of people in the world which 
naturally excites our envy, it is those who are so well 
satisfied with their church and creed that they don’t 
have to give themselves any thought whatsoever. Col. 
Bob Tombs, who was famous in the South prior to the 
war, used to say that he regarded the Episcopalians as 
the happiest people in the world, for the reason that the 
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two great questions which for generations had most agi- 
tated and disturbed the human mind, politics and _ re- 
ligion, they never gave a thought to. We Unitarians 
work and worry, study and think, and lie awake at night, 
that our expressed religious belief may be in accord with 
the best and most progressive religious thought. If we 
only could be inflexible in some blind, unchanging faith, 
how much more comfortable and serene we should be! 
But our religion is founded. on reason and conscience. 
The character of a man is more important than his creed. 
It is not what a man professes, but what he performs. 

I appreciate, however, that I am not here to preach a 
sermon, but rather to make adefence of the laity. I am 
not advised as to the charges that have been made 
against the laity by the clergy during the proceedings of 
this Anniversary Week; but, whatever they may be, I 
assume it is safe for us to plead guilty. I feel sure that 
we of the laity are not quite as good as the clergy would 
have us, that we do not give to the church the support 
and devotion which are demanded of us, and that we 
are not as regular in our attendance at church as were 
the fathers. To all these charges we plead guilty, but 
there is much that we could say in mitigation of our 
offences. Let me say to the clergy that we are living 
in times of great temptation, that it is not as easy to 
attend church now as it was a few generations ago. Only 
a few months since a member of one of the leading Uni- 
tarian churches in Boston was passing through a hotel 
in this city when a gentleman clad in a black broad- 
cloth suit stepped up to him, called him by name, and 
warmly grasped his hand, expressing great personal in- 
terest in his welfare. The member gazed at him with a 
puzzled look and said: ‘‘My friend, your face is familiar. 
Where in the dickens have I seen you before?”’ ‘‘Why,”’ 
said the other, ‘‘I am your pastor.’ That was a most 
unfortunate affair, but it is easily accounted for. ‘This 
church member had become interested in automobiles, 
and he belongs to that somewhat increasing class who 
attend church only on Easter. The fact is, we of the 
laity are more likely to feel ill on Sunday morning than 
on any other morning in the week. No person fails to 
attend church without some reason for it : it is a reason 
always satisfactory to the person not attending. But 
after all I am of the belief that the world is growing 
better and wiser all the time, that the great principles 
for which our church stands are more firmly fixed in 
human character than ever before. The greater free- 
dom in the investigation and discussion of religious ques- 
tions is gradually leading men to a better understanding 
of Christianity in its adaptation to the spiritual and 
business life of the human race. The safety and welfare 
of the republic demand the preservation and support of 
both the Church and the school. 


Mr. Powers closed with a tribute to Dr. Hale, as a 
splendid representative of Unitarianism, ‘‘the noblest 
Roman of them all,” who for fifty years has been 
a leading exponent of the faith he preaches. May he 
live for many years, filled with the happiness that comes 
from the consciousness of a noble work well done. This 
tribute was heartily seconded by the applause of the 
large audience. 


The last speaker was Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard College, who was happily introduced by Mr. Guild 
with a reference to the endowment of $100,000, just an- 
nounced, which is to make permanent his work in the 
department of ethics. Moreover, at the invitation of 
the Emperor of Germany, Prof. Peabody sails soon to 
represent Harvard College at the University of Berlin 
in the temporary exchange of professors. 
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REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


Prof. Peabody believes that, ‘‘the longer you make the 
spoke, the greater becomes the tire,’’ and, coming at the 
end of a full programme, he spoke but briefly. As he 
has a rather unusual relationship to both pulpit and con- 
gregation, he desired, he said, to preach a little sermon 
to both. He hears probably more sermons in a year than 
any other living man, unless it may be the representa- 
tives of some monastic orders to whom a sermon is read 
during their meals. At least, he hears ten or twelve a 
week, long and short, thick and thin; and he could re- 
member the early sermons of men now present before 
him. It was not one of these, however, who, when Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody advised him to turn it end for end, 
and make the end the beginning, replied that he had 
already tried that plan once. Nor was he present who 
refused to use the Lord’s Prayer at the end of his sermon 
because he feared it might injure the effect; nor he who 
came into the chapel with his friends and announced for 
singing the baptismal hymn, 

“To thee, O God in heaven, 
This little child we bring.” 


On the contrary he saw before him many a man to 
whose first hesitating utterances of prayer and _ praise 
it had been a rare privilege to listen. 

Looking over the number of great preachers to-day in 
the different communions, he believed that we have not less 
intelligence nor less consecration in the pulpit than in the 
earlier times. There are fewer of those churches which 
might justify the little girl’s definition that a lukewarm 
church isa church that looks warm andisn’t. We find our- 
selves to-day in the presence of a new world. Ethical 
and intellectual experience has opened a world, not less 
spiritual and receptive to truth, but speaking a new 
language. We ask of a minister, Is he ready for that 
new world? Are his eyes ready for the wider outlook, 
his heart ready for the new brotherhood in work? If the 
revival of religion that is at hand is to interest any one 
but the sentimentalist and the mystic, it must go deep 
into real life and be not an emotional revival and not a 
theological revival, but primarily and fundamentally a 
moral revival, carrying with it an awakening of the social 
conscience and the discovery of social responsibility. 
We must have a religion able to live in the atmosphere 
of business, of politics, and of society. How shall min- 
isters be found for this high office? Sometimes the best 
time for a minister to go through a divinity school is ten 
years after he was graduated. As men give themselves 
up to practical morality, and understand the saying, 
‘He that doeth the will,’ they find themselves treading 
in the footsteps of the Master. The renaissance of moral- 
ity is the revival of religion that we need. No one can 
speak of Christianity as outgrown when, as yet, ‘‘it has 
never been tried.” 


The festival closed with the singing of the doxology 
and the benediction by Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


The Tuesday Evening Meeting. 


Mr. John D. Long of Hingham presided at the second 
session of the Association, held in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday evening. Rev. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn 
conducted the devotional service, which was begun by the 
singing of the hymn, ‘‘O Prophet Souls of all the Years.”’ 
So far as could be seen there was no formal leader of the 
singing, yet it was good, full of enthusiasm, and of great 
volume, The immense audience was cordial and recep- 
tive from the beginning. With the exception of the rear 
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seats of the gallery, which is most remote from the plat- 
form, the building was crowded. After the hymn Mr. 
Forbes read Luke ix. 46-62, and led the people in 
prayer. 

With characteristic felicity Mr. Long prepared the way 
for the addresses which were to follow. ‘‘I have little 
to do,” said he, ‘‘on this occasion. ‘The prestige of Anni- 
versary Week has not departed. Unitarianism is still 
doing its work. It may be that it has become common 
to us after eighty years, and that we are thus indifferent 
to the blessings which it has bestowed. It is as necessary, 
however, for the welfare of our people to-day as it has 
ever been. 

‘‘There are more here this evening than there were 
this afternoon. Would that you had all been here then. 
Though it was a business session, and the time was taken 
up with reports, the meeting was not dull. It was in- 
teresting .and stimulating. Our cause is being pro- 
moted by a variety of agencies. We were made to 
realize the extent and value of the work of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

‘‘To-night we recognize that we stand shoulder to 
shoulder with others who are engaged in the enterprise 
of stemming evil and establishing good. At such a time 
the differences between us drop out of view. Nothing 
in our modern life is more impressive than the union of 
religious and moral forces. 

“A variety of thought, representing the diverse atti- 
tudes of the religious world, will be presented here this 
evening. It is a good omen when those who differ are 
willing to come together in cordial fellowship and co- 
operation on many of the great occasions of life.”’ 

Mr. Long then introduced Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the 
president of the Association. As Dr. Eliot’s address was 
given in full in the Register of last week, it is sufficient 
merely to make an allusion to it as an impressive and 
timely review of the work of the Association and the 
history of our fellowship during the past year, with some 
references to anticipated and possible undertakings for 
the future. 

Rey. Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, who repre- 
sented the Trinitarian Congregationalists, speaking in a 
pleasant vein, said: ‘‘I am tempted to cut loose from 
manuscript, but on such occasions one’s feelings are 
likely to get the better of him, and I might speak un- 
guardedly. I count it an honor to come with the cordial 
greetings of Congregationalists. There are not many of 
the old dogmatic type of Christians left, at least in New 
England. I belong to that body which, like the one 
assembled here to-night, is striving to find the truth and 
seeking to follow it. 

‘‘People are learning, as never before, that the word 
‘Christian’ is much larger than any denominational name, 
and that the name ‘Christian’ must be carefully inter- 
preted, or it is less inclusive than human. 

“We are all Congregationalists, though the relations 
between us have not always been so amiable as they 
seem to-night. Our differences under that general title 
steadily diminish, while our similarities as steadily in- 
crease. We have the essential aim, the establishment, 
and maintenance of liberty,—of liberty, civil, intellectual, 
and spiritual. We believe in the free citizen, the free 
searcher for truth, the free worshipper of God. The 
true progress is an advance into fuller realization of 
liberty. Our main endeavor is not to make more Con- 
gregationalists or Unitarians, but to make better, wiser, 
happier men and women everywhere. To make them 
Christians is to do this. 

“In seeking our common end there are certain things 
which, in my humble judgment, we especially need to do. 

‘The first is to awaken and deepen in men the sens 
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of the living God and the persistent faith in him. The 
reality of God is the most potential fact in human ex- 
perience. It carries with it the reality of the soul and 
immortality, the reality and permanent worth of right- 
eousness, and the reality and continuing force of human 
fellowship. 

‘The second thing we need to do is to exalt the moral 
standard of the individual and the social life. Our direct 
concern is not primarily with what is practical, but what 
is right: the growth of the moral sentiment is a marked 
factor of our time. The church of every name should 
lead by holding high the ethical standard of the New 
Testament. 

‘The third thing that we need to do is to utilize more 
fully the moral value of Jesus in Christianizing and spir- 
itualizing all life. For long centuries he has been buried 
under a heterogeneous mass of theological misconcep- 
tions. At last criticism has so far done its work that 
the true figure is emerging into clearness of moral mean- 
ing. ‘The metaphysics of the Nicene creed and its suc- 
cessors help no man to God; but the person, the char- 
acter, the blameless,and beneficent life of the Nazarene 
help every man who really knows them. I study the 
word of great teachers and derive benefit from all, but 
from none do I receive such a realization of divine near- 
ness and compassion as I receive from Jesus. To some 
I may seem to be trenching on delicate ground in raising 
such a question as the personality of Jesus in a Unitarian 
meeting. I donot think so. The Unitarian revolt was a 
revolt against unreality, not from the fact of a person and 
life enshrined, and sometimes obscured, in the New Testa- 
ment,—a man who was at home with God as no one 
else has been among the sons of men. Men are no more 
saved by neat moral essays than they are by lurid or 
incomprehensible theology, but they are saved by the 
quickening touch of benignant and holy personality. 
We need the ministry of every brother: most of all do 
we need ‘the ministry of the brother who was closest 
with the Father. 

‘‘In this threefold endeavor Unitarians and Congrega- 
tionalists can meet without dissension, with genuine and 
hearty sympathy, and in most effective co-operation. If 
we have had too much theology, you have had too little 
sympathy with the needs of common men; if we have 
been too positively dogmatic, you have been too nega- 
tively polemic; if we have mythologized Jesus, you have 
failed to fully appreciate the significance of his divinely 
moulded humanity. But we are all drawing nearer to 
one another. 

“In bringing about this condition, you have rendered 
great service; but you have not wrought alone. We 
have rather moved along converging lines. It is not 
necessary, however, to analyze the process and appor- 
tion the credit. Let us make the most of the increasing 
rapprochement by renewed endeavors to make God and 
righteousness and good will real to men and potent in 
their lives. Whether this work be done best by Unita- 
rian or Trinitarian does not much matter: it is of infinite 
importance that it be done. 

‘I congratulate you on your achievements in the past, 
your enterprise in the present, and your reasonable ex- 
pectations for the future, and heartily bid you Godspeed.” 

Rey. Dr. John Coleman Adams of Hartford, speaking in 
behalf of the Universalists, made happy reference to the 
occasion, saying that it was his first opportunity to 
address a large body of Unitarians. He remarked that, 
when the president of the Association invited him to come 
to the meeting, he had bidden him to be brief and cheer- 
ful. This he said he understood when he saw the pro- 
gramme, as the first speaker was to be Long and the last 
Savage. 
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‘‘T am here,’ he continued, ‘‘to bring the greeting of 
the senior Unitarian’ body to the junior, for the Univer- 
salists date back to 1803. I represent those who have 
stood on a platform not essentially unlike your own for 
a hundred years, fighting for the great principles that 
are prevailing among almost all Christian people to-day. 
These things have not happened: they have been striven 
and suffered for, and the movement is represented by 
the heroic figures which we can recall—among you and 
among ourselves. 

‘‘We are not going out of business, nor are we going 
to be absorbed. We shall continue as we have begun. 

‘I am not here to urge you to spread the doctrines, 
but to live the life and extend the deeds of Christianity, 
to bring men to live as children of one Father rather than 
to teach the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, to pro- 
duce life, to lead men to God and re-create their charac- 
ters, to fire ourselves with a passion for souls, in the 
words of the ancient phrase. 

‘‘Would it not be wise to clean house and clear out and 
forget many old things, and then go forward into a new 
life and struggle on with new ideals and new ambitions ? 

‘Let us join hands and go forth into the splendid 
knight-errantry of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Rev. H. G. Hisenlohr of Cincinnati, who came as the 
representative of the German Evangelical Protestant 
ministers, said: ‘‘I am pleased to be here, to face this 
audience, arid present the greetings of the Prediger 
Verein. That body needs an introduction to you. It 
has a number of points of resemblance to the Unitarian 
body. It is small, so small that even the Unitarian body 
seems large to us. We have only about fifty ministers. 
Another similarity is found in the fact that our sphere 
of influence is limited to the Middle States, as you are 
strongest in New England. Another point of likeness 
is in the fact that our growth has been slow. It is al- 
most imperceptible. Attempts to effect an- organiza- 
tion among us were begun in 1863, without perceptible 
results. Our present organization goes back for about 
twenty years. Our numbers are very small. ‘The great 
difficulty is to secure laborers. We may not look to the 
old country as a source of supply. Not much aid can 
be hoped for from this side. We have no theological 
school. In my opinion we are better without it. A 
number of our ministers have been trained at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and it seems to the most of us 
that, if teaching in the German language could be ar- 
ranged for there, one of the great problems would be 
solved. We crave your sympathy and fellowship, your 
co-operation and counsel; and, while it appears to be 
inexpedient that there should be any organic union be- 
tween us at present, we assure you of our desire to main- 
tain cordial relations with you in all things.” 

Rev. Dr, Minot J. Savage of New York said that in a 
recent talk with Mr. Lyman Abbott over the old contro- 
versy which divided the Congregational churches into two 
bodies, Dr. Abbott said that, ‘‘if it were to do over again, 
why it would not be done.’’ That shows the degree of 
approach which has been achieved in the spiritual feeling 
and aspiration of our people during the last few years. 

‘If we who bear the name of Unitarians are of any 
value, we stand for God, for the well-being of men, for 
the religious life in the loftiest and finest sense of that 
word. I am proud of our Unitarianism because the one 
thing it stands for is truth, and because we recognize 
the principle of unhampered liberty. There is still, in 
spite of the progress made, a large amount of social pun- 
ishment and persecution meted out to those who dare to 
be free. Many of the ministers of other denominations 
are as truly Unitarian as we are, yet they hesitate and 
seem to lack the courage to pay the price of speaking 
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out freely what they believe. We are not free until 
men and women can use their freedom without any 
penalty. We do not ask for toleration. Toleration is 
an insult. We ask that men shall have their right to 
think. ‘Truth and freedom are to be achieved for the 
sake of character, of righteousness, of religion.” 

The meeting closed with the singing of the hymn, ‘‘Dig 
Channels for the Stream of Love,” Mr. Forbes pronounc- 
ing the benediction. 


Address of Rev. Charles E, St. John. 


Mr. President and Members of the Association,—Need I 
pot out to you that, in all the reports to which you 
have been listening, no report has been made upon the 
strength of Unitarianism? Some slight reference has 
been made to a few of our stronger societies; but the 
actual report has been upon the weak spots of our Uni- 
tarian cause, entirely ignoring the strong spots from 
which you have come here to-day to show your interest 
in the weak ones. 

_ Need I further say that in all these reports, especially 
in the treasurer’s report, no attempt has been made to 
report upon Unitarian generosity, Unitarian giving as 
a whole. Our report concerns only an infinitesimal part 
of Unitarian giving. When I have been in different parts 
of the land, people have said to me, Here is a Presby- 
terian hospital, here is a Wesleyan college, here is a 
Baptist Home for the Aged. Where are your Unitarian 
hospitals and benevolences? There are none bearing 
that name on their portals, but this land of ours is rich 
in hospitals that are founded in Unitarian generosity. 
All our large public charities have Unitarian generosity 
strongly expressed in their foundations. That is the 
reason why we make to-day no report concerning Uni- 
arian giving, but simply a report of a very little part 
of Unitarian giving. And we profess to be able to make 
a good report of what has been done with that little part. 

The Association has expended during the year, in works 
which are directly connected with what we may call 
home missions, something over $86,200; and with that 
$86,200 we have more or less shared in the support of 
ten national officers and about one hundred other min- 
isters preaching in some one hundred different organized 
societies, and some forty preaching stations which have 
not yet reached the point of organization,—one hundred 
and forty weak spots, not one of which we have any rea- 
son to be discouraged about, not one. 

One society in which we have been interested for the 
past two years has passed out of existence. We are not 
discouraged about that, because it is dead. All these 
others with which we are concerned are strong in their. 
possibilities, and need to be helped simply because they 
are young or because they are in temporary difficulties. 
But every single one of them is planted in the midst of 
human souls which we are more and more successfully 
reaching. 

I have made an estimate of the number of souls which 
perchance we have touched in some degree during this 
last year through these one hundred and forty weak 
spots, and it counts up twenty thousand souls; that is 
to say, with the amount of money it has cost to reach 
them, we have spent $4.31 a piece on them, which I main- 
tain is an economic administration of the funds you give 
the American Unitarian Association. Any one of us 
here to-day would be thankful to spend $4.31 for the 
chance of doing one good deed or speaking one glowing 
word that should shape somebody’s life. Here are one 
hundred and ten ministers, who more or less, by virtue 
of the money which you have given to your Association, 
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have been able to go on month after month through this 
year doing good things, speaking brave words, trying to 
do something for some other man. We have been able 
during this year, and every preceding year, to make 


. every dollar do the work of ten, because the hearts of 


our representatives are pure, because ministers let us 
base our endeavor upon their personal self-sacrifice, be- 
cause in these forty preaching stations our ministers do 
the work without any pay in addition to that which they 
get for the work they do on the central churches in the 
regions which they serve. Nearly every one of your 
missionary representatives is working for a very small 
salary; and I beg you to give honor to those ministers 
of yours in the field at the little places, these weak spots, 
who are content to go on month after month, year after 
year, doing as good work as any of you are doing in your 
large churches, and getting half the pay for it. It is 
upon their willingness to serve, their unflinching courage, 
that the success of our work depends and the worth of 
our reports to-day rests. 

We are sometimes disturbed by the discovery that 
some of our people feel that our work is simply quantita- 
tive in character, that we are simply desirous of report- 
ing that we are doing so many things, getting so much 
money, and expending it in this or that way; and there 
is very much which lends reasonableness to that theory. 
For we are dealing with quantity. We are dealing with 
materials because we are an executive body. We have 
to study hour after hour plans for erecting new churches 
and organizing societies. We have to confer with men 
and women about the practical difficulties of debt lifting 
and meeting the emergencies that arise in parish life. 
Nine-tenths of our time is given to these details which 
are concerned with the quantitative side of the church’s 
work. 

But at any moment, as I sit at my desk buried in 
obligations of this practical nature, with correspondence 
accumulating around me which I must meet, with peo- 
ple waiting to talk with me, and opportunities waiting 
to be studied, I can close my eyes, and with the eyes of 
the spirit see all around me the glowing faces, those 
twenty thousand souls whom you have more or less in- 
fluenced this year through the workers you have helped 
to support; and I can read in those faces the meaning 
of what we are about as an American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. It is not especially the brick and stone and 
mortar, the buying of land and the administration of 
affairs that we are about. We are a religious body, 
first and foremost and always,—a religious body, and 
not simply an administrative body; that is, we are 
trying to do something for the souls of men. 

We have got these one hundred and forty weak spots. 
Why? Because we wanted to have one hundred and 
forty more places of access to human nature. We have 
no other reason for founding a new society, no other 
use for a new church edifice, but simply to get our feet 
to the ground once more in the midst of humanity, 
thereby being able to do something for a few or many 
human souls. 

When you desire to do something for your fellow-men, 
what do you wish to accomplish? You wish to see to 
it that there is less dust upon the way of their advance, 
that there is less terror around their lives, less tempta- 


tion for them, that the conditions in which they live shall 


be more peaceable and uplifting. You wish to see that 
there shall be less despair in life, both for the people 
whom you know and love and for all strangers; that 
there shall be more brotherly love, more righteousness, 
more of peace, more of the kind of conditions that help 
men to live the beautiful life. You wish to do that for 
all the world, but you cannot do it. Not all of us 
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working together are strong enough to touch the life of 
all the world. 

And so for this past twelve months, as an American 
Unitarian Association, with an infinitesimal part of our 


financial resources, and with just the weak spots of our, 


denomination, saying nothing about the strong spots, 
we have been trying to get at those twenty thousand 
souls, and do what with them ? 

We have been guided in our efforts by certain results 
of our personal experience and observation. That ex- 
perience has taught us that none of the dust of the high- 
way of life can ever hide or disguise the gentleman. 
That experience has taught us that, whatsoever crushing 
blight may rest upon human life, it never blots out po- 
tent nobleness. It has taught us that every pathway 
of humanity wherein the unarmed and generous walk is 
a pathway of peace. And, therefore, for those twenty 
thousand souls, while we have been trying to clear away 
the dust in which they march, the difficulties, hardships, 
and temptations of their way, we have more especially 
tried to put into their hearts a little more of that gentle- 
ness which shall shine through the dust upon their lives, 
a little more of that nobleness which shall bear the world’s 
burdens and make nothing of them. We have been 
trying, in short, to build up the spiritual life of the world, 

Away in the north there is a beautiful lake, quiet. 
broad, with a marshy border of grasses, and the dark 
evergreen forests outside the border; and every spring- 
time that lake calls to the wild fowl that are winging 
their way northward, and they hear the call of their 
home, and settle down into that lake in safety to rear 
their young. Every one of those one hundred and forty 
weak churches is to be compared with that lake. Every 
one of them is a well of the living waters of life; and 
these twenty thousand souls are coming from all round 
about, each one looking into the well of the living water 
of life, and there seeing — his own face reflected? No. 
There seeing, looking up at him, the vision of what he 
might be, himself purified, glorified, and uplifted and 
empowered unto all the things of righteousness. 

And we have been trying to do an even more impor- 
tant thing than this. We have been successfully trying 
with at least some of these twenty thousand souls around 
the weak centres to arouse new enthusiasms, knowing in 
our hearts that until enthusiasm is added unto spiritual 
worth, spiritual worth is but stagnation. And the ques- 
tion that confronts us at every moment of our united 
endeavor is a solemn one. Have we in our hearts the 
noble power of arousing enthusiasm? Can we cause 
certain deep convictions, certain high types of spiritual 
living so to throb unto men’s souls that they shall re- 
spond almost with a bursting heart ? 

Here again we cannot touch all the world. In the 
new power of telegraphy our men of science are trying, 
and rapidly coming to success in the endeavor, to pro- 
duce instruments which shall make it possible that, when 
a wireless message is flashed in all directions over the 
earth and through it, it shall touch only that machine in 
the world that has been so adjusted as to receive the 
special message intended for it. So we send our mes- 
sages broadcast over the world. And then with loving 
and interested hearts we watch to see men’s faces light 
up in response, so that we may know that there and 
there and there is a nature attuned to our natures, ready 
to respond to the message that we send. 

Now enthusiasm, in specific form, is not going at the 
present time to touch all sorts and conditions of men, 
all kinds of minds; for they are tuned differently. Some 
are getting noble things from some other transmitter than 
ourselves. But among the twenty thousand or hundred 
thousand there are going to be some whose hearts will 
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respond to what cheers our hearts; and the message we 
send out in our three hundred thousand tracts, by the 
preachers we send, through the words and acts of every 
one of us, is finding a response in the enthusiasm of the 
people who accept it as dear to their hearts. 

Whence comes our message? We are not claiming it 
is a peculiar message. But perhaps we can claim that 
we have a dearer and more usable book in which to 
read it than many others claim to have. We get our 
message from the hearts and the souls of those we love. 
Those people who are near to us, who are trusted by us, 
whose lives minister unto us, who mean so much to us, 
in their lovely souls we find our message. And among 
those who are dear to us are the eternal soul we call our 
Father, the soul of our leader Jesus Christ, chiefest among 
ten thousand, and the souls of the ten thousand among 
whom he is chief, down to our own day and to our own 
home. Wheresoever we see a loving life, there we read 
a part of our message to men, and we take it into our 
souls, and we let it speak out of our characters and lives 
and speech until from near and far there comes the re- 
sponse; and we know that we have added unto the 
spiritual excellence of some soul the inspiring and up- 
lifting power of enthusiasm. Religion is not an inspira- 
tion until the man who has convictions reaches out to 
help his fellow-men. Aspiration reaches out on our 
level, not up into the unknown. Aspiration comes with 
our enthusiasm in a good cause, and no man has it until 
he is enthusiastic for some cause or other. 

It is upon the building up of these two things in human 
souls that we have been engaged, and we propose to 
continue in our endeavor. We have been trying to give 
unto men spiritual excellence and fine enthusiasm. In 
short, as the apostle charged us all, we are trying to 
build the temple of the living God, not simply temples 
of stone. ‘‘Ye are the temple of God,” the temple which 
is holy. We are dealing not with gross material, not 
with the quantities, but the qualities of life. We are 
dealing with human souls. They are our building ma- 
terial, and we are the architects of that in the human 
soul which is the living temple of God. All the world 
contains no other work so lovely as this. 

And you and I, my brothers of the Unitarian ministry, 
may pray with all our hearts every moment of our lives 
for more of the power to make men’s lips quiver and their 
eyes glow with the enthusiasm that we call out in them. 
No man is fit to be in the ministry who cannot make the 
heart throb with enthusiasm, for without it the work 
must of necessity drag. 

Are we doing it? I believe that we are. To go back 
to the financial side of the cost of this work of ours. I 
believe that, if we could hire anybody in this world to 
listen to ten successive sermons of any one of our Uni- 
tarian ministers, we should touch the spiritual life of 
that person and call out his enthusiasm. 1 hold that 
it would be worth while to hire congregations to go to 
hear the preaching of Unitarianism, so profoundly am 
I convinced of the worth of that preaching to the 
world. 

One last thing. A gentleman honored in our ranks, 
who has carefully watched and listened to Unitarian 
preaching for forty and more years, told me not long ago 
that forty years ago, when listening to the best preachers 
that we had, he almost never heard what he hears to-day 
on every hand,— the note of authority, the assured appeal 
to earnestness, the belief that we have got a message, 
and the determination that men shall hear that message. 
That is the testimony of one intelligent layman. Let 
us be the last in the world to try to draw any comparison 
or claim to be the equals of those who laid the founda- 
tions of our faith. It is not necessary. But we may, 
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in all humility, dare to proclaim that we have the power 
to arouse earnestness in human souls, to call out the 
spiritual power in human lives; and we have come to 
the recognition that this supersedes all the other work 
to which we have given our time. 

When we can do all that, with the infinitesimal part 
of Unitarian giving, what might we do if all our people 
struck a wiser balance in their generosity ? 


Geed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


To be All One. 


When on the earth the will of Heaven is done, 

As in their courses stars and planets run, 

As sun with earth, and earth with sun, 
Perfected into one, 

So men with God live in the perfect day 

Love with his love, and walking in his way, 

Strong in his strength, and living as they pray, 
Perfected into one. 


The New Chautauqua. 


I am painfully aware that it is well-nigh impossible 
to make half my readers understand what these words 
mean. 

In the Middle States of America the word ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua”’ has been introduced as what the grammarians 
call a common noun, not a proper noun. The Chau- 
tauqua means a summer school, more or less effective, 
but a school conducted somewhat in the fashions of an 
old camp-meeting. This is what it means in the country 
at large outside of New England. 

In New England there are vague recollections that 
Horace Greeley lived at Chappaqua, and the average 
New Englander thinks that a Chautauqua has something 
to do with Abolitionism or prohibition or other objects 
which were dear to Horace Greeley’s mind. 

All the same, to the American of the governing part 
of the country a Chautauqua is a summer school. The 
better the school, the more closely it approaches to the 
common mother of all Chautauquas, which is the original 
Chautauqua in Western New York. 

Now at this original Chautauqua, which was a point 
for camp-meetings, Mr. Lewis Miller of Akron, Qhio, 
proposed a summer college on a large and generous scale. 
This summer college has enlarged from year to year. It 
now employs the best teachers in the country to work 
there for the summer. If I say in the language of the 


Philistines that its annual income is nearly fifty thou- - 


sand dollars, and that closely that amount of money is 
expended every year on this summer school, I shall give 
to the average Philistine some idea how extensive are 
its purposes. Or, to speak of detail, I have never known 
Hebrew so well taught as President Harper taught He- 
brew for a summer there. Nor have I ever seen Latin 
so well taught as my kinsman William Hale taught Latin 
for the summer he was Latin professor there. Of this 
spirited teaching the result is that between fifty and 
sixty thousand people are in attendance for a longer 
or shorter period in every summer in the town called 
re is on the Lake Chautauqua in Western New 
York. 

If anybody cares,—and I do not suppose anybody 
does,—this lake is the parting line between the waters 
which flow into the Atlantic Ocean and the waters which 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico. It is, therefore, an almost 
typical place for that union of East and West which, 
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whether people know it or not, gives the real strength 
of what is known in some regions as the American 
Republic. 

Now the successes of this original Chautauqua have 
given to various summer schools in different parts of the 
country the common opinion of which I have spoken 
above, that a larger or smaller Chautauqua means a 
well-organized summer school. 

I have said all this by way of preface that the reader 
who perseveres thus far may understand what I speak of 
when I write of the Chautauqua of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

It happened—if anything happens—that a prophet 
by the name of Jasper Lewis Douthit had spent his life 
in Shelbyville in Shelby County in the State of Illinois. 
It is very near the centre of the State of Illinois. If any- 
body cares, Shelbyville is not very far from the site of the 
great central city, now long since forgotten, of the natives 
of that country. This prophet named Douthit had given 
to him, for his part in the coming in of the kingdom of 
God, the establishment of pure and undefiled religion in 
that central and interesting region. It is about a hun- 
dred miles from St. Louis; it is about as far from the 
Wabash and the Ohio Rivers; it is three or four hours 
from the city of Chicago. This prophet discovered that 
somebody had conceived the plan for a summer school 
not far from Shelbyville, and that this summer school 
was gradually recognized as a central place for people 
who were looking forward and upward and into a larger 
life. This prophet secured a certain lien on the property 
of this summer school; and he highly determined that 
this summer school should be enlarged, that it should be 
quickened with the new life of the twentieth century, 
and that the people who came there from North, South, 
East, and West should have such chances to find out 
that God Is and that he reigns and that his kingdom 
is at hand as they had not had before. 

This determination of his resulted in what is called 
the Lithia Springs Chautauqua. ‘There is now a well- 
adjusted plan by which this site for a, summer college 
shall be held by a board of trustees who will keep it safe 
forever as a centre for the proclamation of pure and un- 
defiled religion,—of that absolute religion which the Uni- 
tarian Church tries to proclaim, and which has no better 
name than the name of the Unitarian body. 

If in the year when the Unitarian Association was 
formed there had been any prophet who had said that 
with the next century the communion of Christians which 
that Association represented would have an opportunity 
of establishing a great national school like this, which 
should be inspirited through and through by the Holy 
Spirit of Faith and Hope and Love, if this same prophet 
had said that the work of this great summer college 
would not be tainted by any of the virus of the Dark 
Ages, but would be consecrated wholly to the procla- 
mation of the real presence of the living God, the pro- 
phecy would have been thought quite too good to be 
true. 

But that is exactly the opportunity which people have 
who believe in the presence of God and who want to 
make the hundred million of people of the United States 
live and move and have their being in him. 

The new board of trustees will need two or three thou- 
sand dollars to put into effect the physical machinery 
by which Lithia Springs Chautauqua may be carried on 
this summer, and by which the property of this conse- 
crated ground will be secured for the future. Any one 
who wants further light on the subject may address Hon. 
George E. Adams of Chicago, Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, the pub- 
lisher of this paper, or Hon. William Simes of Washington, 
or me, Epwarp E, HALz. 
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THE MINISTER AS PRopHET. Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.—Mr. Jefferson is the minister 
of the Broadway Tabernacle in New York 
City, and the impression left on the reader 
of this little book is that it isan exceedingly 
fortunate church to have so sensible and 
virile a preacher, and that the Faculty of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary, where 
these five lectures were delivered, were right 
in saying that they are ‘‘an illustration in 
themselves of great preaching.’”” No book 
on the minister’s office that we have read 
has so much good sense, good cheer, and 
good advice packed into a small compass, 
or even expanded into a larger one, as are 
here enclosed. It is to be hoped that every 
minister may have opportunity to read it. 
Here are a few sentences: “‘There are more 
great openings in the Christian Church for 
men of genuine ability than in any other 
department of our modern world, but only 
strong men are equal to the problem.” 
“No one can preach well who does not be- 
lieve in preaching.” ‘The printing-press is 
lifeless, it is made of iron and steel; and 
nothing without a throbbing heart can 
soothe and heal the hearts of men.’ ‘‘The 
saying of a Puritan preacher, Thomas Good- 
win,—‘ God had only one son, and he made 
him a preacher.’’’ ‘‘Saturday, not Monday, 
should be the preacher’s day of rest.’’ (So 
Beecher said and did.) ‘‘In these hurried 
times, when congregations are likely to be 
made up of fagged and jaded men and women, 
there is special reason why the man in the 
pulpit should be physically recuperated and 
overflowingly vital.’ ‘“‘Few ministers get 
credit for being as able men as they are. 
The very frequency of their appearance be- 
fore the people takes away the charm of 
novelty and the possibility of originality, 
and makes even industrious and able men 
seem commonplace.” ‘To write [a sermon] 
over three and four and five and six times, as 
many pulpit princes have done, is to the 
average clergyman an utter impossibility. 
With such reluctance to submit to the 
drudgery of the pew, no wonder there is 
much slovenly and ineffective pulpit Eng- 
lish.”” ‘“‘A congregation which is sure (in 
Father Taylor’s phrase) that the preacher 
is bound for the kingdom of heaven, will not 
view him with a critic’s eye.” ‘‘With no 
liturgy and no symbolism, bare and naked 
indeed is the worship of a Protestant church 
if the preacher uses only threadbare and 
faded words.”” ‘‘The best English spoken 
anywhere ought to be heard in the Christian 
pulpit.” ‘The voice is the most subtle and 
mysterious of all the organs of the soul. It 
seems to be half-way between the body and 
the spirit, and to be the product and also 
the servant of them both.” 


My PILGRIMAGE FROM CALVINISM TO UNI- 
TARIANISM. By Alexander Webster. Lon- 
don: Philip Green. $1 net.—After all, what 
we want is some revelation of the personal. 
Said a lady to Mr. Emerson, “I don’t care 
so much what you say, as what makes you 
say it.” And it is, properly enough, the 
personal note which rings through this little 
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story of a soul’s pilgrimage from the most 
rigid Calvinism to a broad and generous Uni- 
tarianism. Every experience is interesting. 
With parents from the original Secession 
Church and the Free Church of Scotland, the 
author, as a boy, knew the very strictest 
form of Calvinism His childhood was 
darkened by an unnatural seriousness, not 
to say gloom. He was hardly allowed to 
play at all. His reading was the Bible, of 
which he could say large pieces by heart, the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ,‘‘Holy War,” 
Baxter's ‘‘Saints’ Rest,’’ Boston’s ‘‘Four- 
fold State,’ and Rutherford’s ‘‘ How to Begin 
and End the Day with God.” He used to 
lie awake in bed and tremble with the thought 
of God. From this state of misery the boy 
gradually emerged; through listening to the 
preaching of Arminianism,—then commonly 
called Morisonianism,— Swedenborgianism, 
and the Broad Church, with dabs of ‘‘science 
imperfectly understood,” and slight excursions 
into the arctic region of Atheism. Strangely 
enough, it was Theodore Parker, through an 
odd copy of a volume of sermons in a book- 
stall, who gave the open sesame to the 
broader life of the Unitarian faith. When 
that was discovered, the way was sure— 
though by no means an easy one—to the 
new faith and freedom of reason, in which 
Mr. Webster has ever since rejoiced, and of 
which he seems to have been an earnest 
and efficient preacher. 


THE ATONEMENT AND MODERN CULTURE. 
By Auguste Sabatier. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—This is a singularly fascinating pres- 
entation of the changing forms of religion 
and the influence of culture on the transfor- 
mation. In reckoning with this brilliant in- 
terpretation of Ritschlianism, we are re- 
minded of Amiel’s remark on Lotze, ‘‘The 
Germans gather sticks for the pile: the 
French kindle them.”’ ‘The historical survey 
of the theories of the death of Jesus is most 
complete and discriminating. The uncom- 
mon power of the book is found in the deeper 
feeling and more suggestive handling with 
which these familiar Biblical and ecclesi- 
astical conceptions are once more put before 
us. Especially is this so in the treatment of 
the doctrines of Anselm, Aquinas, and So- 
cinus. In the second part of the volume 
Sabatier describes all the manifestations and 
tendencies of the modern spirit in a single 
word, ‘‘autonomy,’’—‘‘the unconquerable 
assurance of the mind that it possesses within 
itself the norm of its life.” Under this prin- 
ciple he unifies the development in all the 
departments of life, philosophy, ethics, sci- 
ence, politics. He pictures glowingly the 
triumph of the experimental method over 
traditional and institutional authority. 


As THe WorLp Gors By. By Elizabeth | 


W. Brooks. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Perhaps this book is one of the best 
examples of the reaction from overstrained 
and elemental novels of romance and ad- 
venture combined. Here life is complex, a 
matter of emotions, ideals, and relative 
values. Something may happen, and then 
again it may not; but life is always thrill- 
ing with the remembrance of the past and the 
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scends, limits, and its fulfilment is to come, 
not by slaying an adversary nor scaling a 
castle wall, but through the piercing of almost 
intangible barriers of custom,, habit, discour- 
agement, time, and space. Hearts may beat, 
but heads control them, ‘The soul ‘‘individ- 
ualizes through successive experiences,” and, 
as the whole is greater than a part, so life it- 
self is greater than love or happiness. The 
novel is one that appeals to the more thought- 
ful among novel readers, and it will be read 
with interest both for the story it has to 
tell and for the distinctive quality it unfolds. 


How To WritE. By Charles Sears Bald- 
win. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
The title of this book is slightly misleading, 
although the stub-title explains it; for the 
hand-book is “‘based on the English Bible,”’ 
and the directions for making speeches, pre- 
paring essays, or writing a story are illus- 
trated wholly by analyses of those passages 
in the Old and New Testament which have 
survived because they are effective. Some 
of the passages quoted and analyzed might 
properly be used as the basis of an argument 
to prove the value of the Bible as literature. 
This book itself might serve a double pur- 
pose as a text-book, showing how to write, 
and also increasing a pupil’s knowledge of 
some of the finest literature in the world. 


THE MARQUISE’S Minuions. By Frances 
Aymer Mathews. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1 net.—Pauline Ackermann, 
another American girl in transatlantic fic- 
tion, is in some respects a new type. ‘The 
groundwork of this story is admirably con- 
ceived, and, although much more might 
reasonably have been made of it, it remains 
a clever and interesting story. The sim- 
ple-minded Marquise, with her devotion to 
the Bourbons and her ready acceptance of 
the masquerader, is a lovable character, 
who deserves something better than she 
receives here; but the story holds one’s 
fancy and hints a great deal that is not said. 


THE WoMAN TRUSTEE, and Other Stories 
about Schools. By C. W. Bardeen. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. $1. 
Mr. Bardeen is editor of The School Bulletin, 
and the half-dozen stories here collected ap- 
peared in that magazine last year. Though 
each is complete in itself, the same characters 
reappear occasionally. Mr. Bardeen has been 
called ‘‘the story writer of American educa- 
tion.” The appointment of teachers and 
| the various forms of controversy and wire- 
pulling that are often connected with the 
running of an educational system offer good 
material for short tales. 


Miscellaneous. 
In the Macmillan paper novel series at 
25 cents each, there are three new issues: 
The Spirit of Service, by Edith Elmer Wood; 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife, recorded 
by the Gardener; and Foes in Law, by Rhoda 
Broughton. 


Albert F. Blaisdell’s elementary text-book 
of physiology and hygiene, called How to 


possibilities of the present hour, Loye tran- Keep Well, Jhasigone through several editions, 
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and has now been written, rearranged, and 
illustrated in harmony with the latest ideas 
of teaching this branch of study. Dr. 
Blaisdell is right in considering such a text- 
book valuable only so far as it enables boys 
and girls to know certain simple rules of 
health, and encourages them to apply these 
rules in the formation of their daily habits. 
For this end they need to know something 
about the construction and use of the body. 
The book is published by Ginn & Co. 


Hawthorne’s W onder-book, edited for school 
use by L. E. Wolfe, is published by the Mac- 
millan Company in their Pocket Classics 
Series. The fascination of the tales does not 
diminish in the rush of new books for chil- 
dren, and it is good that they are likely to 
become a possession of school children every- 
where. Another volume of this series is an 
abridged edition of Homer’s Iliad, as done 
into English prose by Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf, and Ernest Myers, and prepared for 
this edition by Prof. G. R. Carpenter of 
Columbia University. ‘This translation, first 
published in 1882, has been generally ac- 
cepted as the best prose version in English. 


In a new book, intended as a supple- 
mentary reader for the last three grades of 
the grammar school, Thomas Bonaventure 
Lawler has brought together the story of 
the beginnings of European civilization in 
the western hemisphere and in the islands 
of the Pacific by reviewing the history of 
the two greatest discoverers, Columbus and 
Magellan. Separated by half the circum- 
ference of the globe and nearly four centu- 
ties of differing national conditions, America 
an the Philippines are linked together by 
a common early experience. Thus we have 
here a study of the founders of modern 
civilization in the Old World and in the New 
The author’s acquaintance with the Philip- 
pines adds to the value of the picture. 


School Civics, by Frank David Boynton, 
superintendent of schools in Ithaca, N.Y.., is 
an outline study of the origin and develop- 
ment of government and the development 
of political institutions in the United States. 
It is intended, as a text-book for schools, 
to give not only the theory of our political 
institutions, but also their actual working, 
to show not merely our written constitution, 
but great unwritten principles upon which 
it depends. Although it is elementary in 
character, it is complete, accurate, and 
timely, noting the reorganization of the 


cabinet and the changed duties of the va-| Th 


rious secretaries caused by the creation of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The study of political science in the schools 
is continually increasing. The book is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous letter 
in defence of Father Damien has lately been 
sent out in another edition by Thomas 
Mosher, who endows it with the.attractive 
form characteristic of all the Portland pub- 
lications. Familiarity with this letter is as 


necessary to an understanding of Stevenson rh 


as perhaps anything he ever wrote. Its 
wonderful tenderness, its concentrated scorn, 
its passionate reverence of unheralded, 


heroic sacrifice, grip the heart again as when 
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it was first written and place it where there 
should be no possible question as to the 
justice of giving it to the public. It goes be- 
yond personal limitations, and the narrow- 
ness of the occasion which called it forth, 
for similar reasons to those which compelled 
from Robert Browning the recognition that 
the Portuguese Sonnets could not be held 
for himself alone. Mr. Hyde may or may 
not have been the man here pilloried. It 
matters little except to those who knew him 
and who are right to do him justice, if per- 
chance Stevenson fell short of that. The 
spirit of the letter, breathed out in living 
words, is the thing; and the Hyde type is a 
reality, whether or not this man answered 
to it. If anything were needed to make 
the story of the priest real, it would be sup- 
plied by the fine reproduction of Edward 
Clifford’s portrait, given as the frontispiece. 
It is a young face, but virile and true. It 
looks the part. 


The Magazines. 


Dr A.C. Seely has a remarkable paper in 
Leshie’s Monthly for June, on ‘‘The Possibili- 
ties of Modern Medicine,”’ in which he shows 
what physicians have done toward bringing 
about artificial immunity like Pasteur, the 
French scientist, and his epoch-making work, 
and made the startling statement that ‘‘it 
is in the power of man to make all infectious 
diseases to disappear from the world.” 
Since Pasteur’s time scientists on both sides 
of the Atlantic have been busy at their 
laboratories, and, while to-day such a thing 
as Pasteur suggested is a far cry, his state- 
ment does not seem ridiculous as it did 
when he made it. The progress made in 
the handling of small-pox is known to every 
one; mosquitoes have been found to be re- 
sponsible for malaria; the absolute impor- 
tance of destroying the sputum in the case of 
a consumptive patient has been pointed out; 
the mystery of lockjaw is being cleared up, 
and progress is being made along every line. 
Can we not say then that the time will come 
when we will die of postponed senility? 


Books Received. 


_, “rom American Unitarian Association, Boston. 
Tides of the Spirit. Selections from Writings of James 

Martineau. 

From the Poet Lore Co., Boston. 
Macbeth. By Esther Gideon Noble. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Students American History. By D. H. Montgomery. 
From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 


The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. $1.50. 
e Witness to the Influence of Christ. By William 
Boyd Carpenter, D.D. J 

Wild Wings. By Herbert Keightley Job. Introductory 


Letter by Theodore Roosevelt. $3. 
How to Tell Stories to Children. By Sara Cone Bryant. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 

The Accomplice. By Frederick Trevor Hill. $1.50. 
The Tyranny of the Dark. By HamlinGarland. §1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Te Gift of the Morning Star. By Armistead C, Gordon. 
1.50. 
From Macmillan fore New York. 
The Spirit of the Service. By Edith Elmer Wood. Paper 
covers. 25 cents. ; 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife. Recorded by the 
Gardener. Papercover. 25 cents. 
Nuremberg. Painted by Arthur G. Bell. Describe by 
Mrs. Arthur G, Bell. $2.50. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Jesus andthe Prophets. By Charles S. Macfarland, Ph.D. 


1.50. 

e Chireciea English New Testament. A Revision of 
the “Authorized” Version. Prepared with the assist- 
ance of Eminent Scholars and issed by Samuel Lloyd. 

From the pid irs ea Company, Philadelphia, 

Immortality, By William L. Seabrook, $1. 

From (ig een London. 
James Martineau, By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
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Three Martineau Tracts 


65. Ideal Substitutes for God. 
Morality; collective humanity; moral 
idealism. 

66. The Relation between Ethics 


and Religion. 
Religion completes ethics, and in so 
doing transfigures it. 
The Three Stages of Unitarian 
Theology. 


The relations of creature to creator; 
of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ’”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year? 
4. War and Peace. 
5- Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 
on “ Life’s Dark Problems.” 
. The Answer of Job. 


10. Il, Some Theological Answers. 
ir. Il. The Divine Government. 
12. IV. Pain. 

16. VY. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 
21. IX. Mental Disease and Decay. 
22. X. Is God a Father ? 


9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

. The “iospel of the Divine Birth. 

. A Happy New Year. = : 

. “The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer.) 

. One Unitarian Minister: John White Chad- 


wick. 

. One Unitarian Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 

. The Significance of Lent. 

. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 

. Signs of Spring in Nature and in Human 
Life. 

. In Remembrance of Me. 

. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 

. The Defeat of Victory and the Victory of 
Defeat. 

. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 
Death 


Some Evils of Worldliness. 

How We Make Our Own Worlds. 
The Personal Cure for Social Ills. 
What can Monopolists Monopolize ? 
Our Cause. 


32. 
33. 


35. 
30. 
Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo, H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
104 East 20th Street, New York, 
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The Dome. 
The Little New Moon. 


I spied one noon 
A little new moon 
Like a cobweb floating up high; 
But by and by, 
When the day grew old, 
It turned to gold 
And floated down out of the sky. 


— Edith Colby Banfield, in“ The Place of My Desire.” 


For the Christian Register. 


The Road to Animal Land. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


Long years ago there lived in China a very 
wise and very strange old man. Very wise 
he was, because he knew all that the birds 
and animals said to each other, and had 
many a wonder-tale for the little Chinese 
children. Very strange was the wrinkled 
old man, because he would not live in a 
house, no, not even a very plain little house. 
All day he sat beneath the trees, wrapped in 
his gorgeous silken robe, talking to the birds 
whose nests were in the branches above, 
and to the four-footed folk of the woods, 
who came to him with all their troubles. 
At night he slept in a cave on a bed of leaves, 
and he was never so sound asleep that he 
would not wake and welcome the birds and 
animals who do their calling after dark, and 
sleep through the long bright day. 

The children loved the old man as you 
may well believe, and, standing a little dis- 
tance from him, would watch the birds perch 
on his shoulders and chirp their secrets in 
his ears, while the little animals hopped 
upon his knees, and the big ones rubbed up 
against him, and looked trustingly in his kind 
old face. 

“Oh, why do they not love and trust us?” 
the children would cry, when at their ap- 
proach all the wild folk would scurry and 
flutter away, with a great pattering of feet 
and flutter of wings. 

“Ah,” said the old man, ‘‘it is only love 
and kindness that wins their trust. In each 
bird, in every animal, lives a wee fairy, or a 
little woodland elf; and well do these fairy 
folk know of the mischief the children do,— 
of the stones you throw, the traps you set, 
the nests you rob. So they teach the ani- 
mals in which they dwell not to trust you. 
You would be very much surprised to hear 
the things they tell about you in the Land 
of Birds and Animals.’ And the old man 
shook his head in sorrow. “I do not think 
you mean to be cruel, you little ones,’’ he 
continued. ‘You only do not think.” 

Then up spoke a wee Chinese maiden, in 
a dear, funny little gown of flowered silk, 
with a big flat sash of crimson, “Well, dear 
and wise old man, if we could go just once to 
this wonderful land and hear the birds and 
animals talk, then we would know the things 
they do not like, and we would all be very 
good to them afterward.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried all the other little 
folk, ‘‘show us the way to the Land of Birds 
and Animals.” 

Now this was exactly what the old man 
_ had been waiting -for them to ask, for many 
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tales of the children’s cruelty to animals 
had come to his ears. 

He now shook his head thoughtfully, and 
said: ‘Ah, I cannot show you the way. 
Each time I go it is by a different road, and 
I could not go alone. ‘There is just one 
bird, a beautiful snow-white crane, that 
knows the way. If this bird should die, be 
captured, or hurt in any way, the clew to 
this fair land would be lost, and even I could 
never go there again.” 

“Oh, but we never hurt a crane,” 
the children,—‘‘never!”’ 

“But I forgot to tell you,’’ said their old 
friend, witha funny little twinkle in hiseyeand 
a bit of a smile on his lips, “‘the crane takes all 
sorts of shapes, so that he can be with chil- 
dren and learn their ways. ‘Then he warns 
all his people of your tricks. Why, only 
yesterday I saw this precious bird running for 
his life in the shape of a little gray kitten 
that some boys were chasing. Once, be- 
cause a mother bird had been killed while 
the baby birds were still too young to leave 
the nest, the fairy bird took her place, and 
was nearly killed by a stone thrown by a 
mischievous boy. Now I shall do my best 
to coax the snow-white crane, when next I 
see him, to lead you children to the Land of 
Birds and Animals. Inthe mean time this 
bird is watching you when least you think 
it. Remember, take care of all birds and 
animals, lest in hurting one you injure the 
fairy guide, and so lose your only chance of 
ever entering the magic land.” 

So all through the great country of China 
the little children formed a band, a protective 
band, to guard and cherish all birds and ani- 
mals, so that some day they would win the 
love and trust of the snow-white bird, and 
go with him to the Land of Birds and Ani- 
mals. 


cried 


Uncle Ralph’s Brownie. 


When Rose and Nannette Snow went out 
to the Yellowstone Park with their mother, 
what they really wanted most to see was 
Uncle Ralph. 

Uncle Ralph was an uncle of Mrs. Snow, 
but he was not much older than she was. 
He had expected to make his fortune in the 
mines, but he had not had very good luck. 
Still, he had stayed on and on, working and 
hoping. All the time he had been writing 
to Mrs, Snow and the children often. He 
made pictures on the letters and told funny 
stories. Many of these stories were about 
his wonderful collie dog, Brownie. ‘The chil- 
dren wanted to see Brownie almost as much 
as to see Uncle Ralph. 

Every little while Uncle Ralph would send 
a box of presents to the children. He had 
never seen them, but they had sent photo- 
graphs back and forth so often that they 
felt sure they would know each other when 
they met. 

‘There was a great time finding out what 
train to take to get to Uncle Ralph’s. He 
lived at Tentacle,—a tiny mountain village, 
twenty miles up from a railroad. ‘Traymore 
was the nearest railroad station to him. 
But the express trains ran over another 
road, what was called “the Short Cut,”— 
a new track, not yet entirely finished, but 
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still so that it could be used. Axtell, on the 
“Short Cut,’ was the most convenient 
station for the Snows to come to, It was 
finally arranged that Uncle Ralph should. 
come down to Axtell, and they would all 
spend the night there and have a good visit. 

At the last moment Mrs. Snow de- 
cided to go to ‘raymore instead of by the 
“Short Cut” to Axtell, so she telegraphed 
to Uncle Ralph at Tentacle. But, as we 
know, Uncle Ralph was quietly waiting up 
at Axtell, and never got the telegram at all. 

Behold the train drawing into Traymore! 
Out tumble two excited little girls and their 
excited mother. The porter follows, carry- 
ing their bags. 

“Set them right down,” said Mrs. Snow. 

“Yes, Uncle Ralph will take them,”’ cried 
the children. 

But no Uncle Ralph was there. Off went 
the train, and the little group felt lonely 
enough in the strange wild country; for there 
were only a dozen or so shanties in the whole 
village of Traymore. 

As they stood there looking gloomily 
around, Nannette’s quick eyes spied a dog 
prowling about a stage-coach. 

“Took!” she cried. ‘‘There’s Brownie!” 

“Tt does look like his pictures,’’ admitted 
Mrs. Snow. ‘‘Let us ask,” 

They walked over to the stage-coach. 
The driver was just mounting the box. 

Yes, that was Mr. Ralph Kane’s “‘ Brownie.”’ 

“But where is Mr. Kane?” asked Mrs. 
Snow. 

The dog pricked up his ears. 

‘Brownie!’ said the stage-driver sternly, 
‘“go over there and lie down under the shed— 
clear over—clear over, I say! There—now 
stay there!” 

“You see,’ he explained to the Snows in 
a low voice, ‘‘Mr. Kane told me not to say 
before Brownie where he was. He’s gone 
to Axtell to meet some friends; but, if 
Brownie knew it, he’d be in Axtell too, as 
quick as he could get there.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Kane has gone to meet ws,” 
cried Mrs. Snow, explaining in her turn to 
the stage-driver. ‘‘He could not have re- 
ceived our telegram.” 

“Probably not,” assented the driver. 
“Telegrams are mighty uncertain around 
here.”’ 

“But we can’t stay long,’ cried Mrs. 
Snow, “and we wouldn’t miss seeing Mr. 
Kane for the world. What shall we do?” 

“You might tell Brownie that he’s at 
Axtell, and tie a note to him, and Mr. Kane'd 
get it before dark to-night.” (It was then 
about two o’clock.) 

“Really?” breathed Mrs. Snow. 

“T’d be willing to bet ’most anything on 
it,’’ said the driver. ‘‘He is so crazy to find 
his master that he has run twice from Ten- 
tacle here with me and back again. It's a 
good twenty mile, and he gets tired; but he 
will go every time till his master gets back 
to Tentacle. I never saw such a dog.” 

So Mrs. Snow wrote a note. It was put 
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into a tin box, and then tied securely around 

Brownie’s neck. ‘Then the stage-driver said, 

“Mr. Kane is over to Axtell, Brownie— 
xtell! You understand ?”’ 

The dog barked excitedly. 

“Well, you get along there and find him, 
and bring him back with you as quick as 
ever you can. Now right up the mountain 
there, as fast as you can go!” 

So up the steep rocky side of the mountain 
bounded the good dog, and late that after- 
noon, watching the trail which had been 
pointed out to them, the Snows saw, through 
a strong spy-glass, the faithful creature toil- 
ing over the upper rocks of the great hill 
nearly at the top. 

The next morning, just as soon as break- 
fast was over, they began to watch the trail 
again. Everybody said that Mr. Kane 
would probably take a burro and come right 
over the mountain just as the dog had 
done. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when a speck 
appeared on the exposed part of the trail. 
You never saw more wildly excited people 
than Rose and Nannette when they saw 
through the spy-glass that the speck was a 
man riding a burro, and that a big dog was 
running along beside him! 

“Mamma!” the girls cried, “it is Uncle 
Ralph and Brownie!”’ 

Coming down a mountain is quick work, 
and it was only a little past noon when 
Uncle Ralph rode into the yard of the rough 
inn where the Snows were waiting for him. 
Then they had some happy hours together; 
and the happiest one in the whole party was 
Brownie! 

“QO you good, wise dog! You do under- 
stand words and names of places too, don’t 
you?” Rose said to him. ‘I wish somebody 
would invent something nice to do for dogs 
when you love and thank them very much. 
All we can do is to pat them and give them 
bones, and we mustn’t give them many bones 
or else they will be sick!” 

The girls begged to take Brownie home 
with them, they loved him so much; but their 
mother said she would not for the world 
take away that faithful friend from Uncle 
Ralph.—Kate Upson Clark, in Little Folks. 


The Wind's Decoration Day. 


Little West Wind was very busy on Dec- 
oration Day. He had to dry up the dew, 
and blow about the smell of the flowers which 
the people were carrying in their processions 
till the air was all sweet. 

“T wish I had some flowers to carry,” he 
sighed, when at last he found time to rest a 
minute. 

“T know what!” he said to himself, with 
a whistle. ‘There is a dandelion gone to 
seed, and the little soft plumes are just as 
pretty as flowers.” 

So he puffed lightly on the dandelion, and 
all the seeds began to dance. ‘Then he lifted 
them gently and carried them through the 
air like a fleet of little white boats, and 
dropped them in that corner of the cemetery 
where poor people were buried, and there were 
hardly any flowers. . 

“Now, good-bye, my dears!’ he said. 
“JT must go to the other side of the world and 
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help the little Chinese boys to fly their 
kites.” 

The next year they had all turned into 
golden flowers! And every one of them 
nodded its pretty head to him, as if to say, 
“We remember.’’—Selected. 


To Save Time. 


Good-by, papa, and don’t forget 
The things I wanted you to do; 
And send a doctor for my doll, 
Her cold has made her very blue. 
And, if you think you haven’t time, 
Why, please remember what I say : 
You needn’t earn my bread for me— 
I’ll get along on cake to-day. 
—Harfer’s Bazar. 


Two Thorns. 


It hurt. Every minute it seemed to hurt 
worse,—worser, Elizabeth said. She kept 
uncrumpling her palm and looking at it, 
and touching it to make sure it hurt ve-ry 
much—and groaning softly under her breath. 
There was nobody in the world Elizabeth 
pitied so much as Elizabeth, for probably 
there wasn’t any other little girl with a cruel 
thorn in her hand. 

Mademoiselle looked sorry, but Elizabeth 
would not look at Mademoiselle. You don’t 
look at folks that keep you a whole hour away 
from your play to learn your spelling all 
over again, or that say ‘‘What! what!” at 
you when you say your three table. Folks 
like that you—’sprzse. 

“‘Gov’nesses are dreadful folks,’ sighed 
Elizabeth. ‘I wish my mother’d let me 
go to school instead of having me gov- 
erned.”’ But she could not wish anything 
very long, except that the thorn would come 
out of her hand. It certainly did ache 
worser than ever—there now, didn’t it! 
Hadn’t she pinched it to see, and didn’t it? 

“Blizabeth’””—the voice was quite gentle, 
but firm. Elizabeth did not turn round. 
Her little white forehead above the tan-line 
was wrinkled with real pain. 

“There is still the spelling’’— 

As if she could learn her spelling with a 
thorn in her hand! But she opened the 
book again and whispered ‘‘ A-ch-e—a-ch-e,”’ 
over and over to herself, 

Why! Why! That was what she was 
doing now, this minute—a-ch-e-ing! Eliza- 
beth laughed softly, in spite of herself. 
After that the word was easy enough to 
spell. Elizabeth was eight; but as long as 
she lived, even when she was eighty, she 
would know how to spell a-ch-e. 

Some one was talking to Mademoiselle at 
the door. 

“No,” Mademoiselle was sighing, ‘‘I can- 
not yet come.’ Some words Elizabeth lost 
there, then, ‘She is my little—what you 
call?—thorn in the flesh.” 

Elizabeth sat up straighter. 
slid to the floor. 

“She means me,” she thought. ‘‘She’s 

got one in her flesh too, an’ it’s —me!”’ 
’ It was rather a startling idea. It had 
never been clear like that before—what her 
naughtiness was like to Mademoiselle. How 
much it must hurt if it was like a thorn in 
her hand! It must burn and sting and 
ache—a-ch-e. How much it must a-ch-e! 
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Elizabeth{found herself beginning to be 
sorry for Mademoiselle on account of that 
thorn. If some one would take it out! 
Nobody in the world could take it out ex- 
cept Elizabeth. And Elizabeth—she turned 
suddenly and ran to Mademoiselle. 

“PU take it out!” laughed Elizabeth 
softly. ‘I’ve got one in my hand too, an’ 
I know how it hurts. I never s’posed be- 
fore that thorns and—and bad little girls 
hurt just alike. I can spell a-ch-e now, and 
Pll learn the other ones right away, an’ my 
tables. Don’t you think it will come out 
o’ your flesh then?” 

_ Mademoiselle understood. With a little 
cry she caught Elizabeth up and kissed her. 
Then as gently as she could she uncrumpled 
the little aching hand and drew out Eliza- 
beth’sthorn. They were both laughing when 
it was over, so Mademoiselle’s thorn must 
have come out too.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, 
in Zion's Herald, 


What are We Sending Up? 


A rich lady dreamed that she went to 
heaven and there saw a mansion being built. 
““Whom is that for?’’ she asked of the guide. 

“For your gardener.”’ 

“But he lives in .the tiniest cottage on 
earth, with barely room enough for his 
family. He might live better if he did not 
give away so much to the miserable poor 
folk.” : 

Further on she saw a tiny cottage being 
built. ‘‘And whom is that for?”’ she asked. 

“That is for you.” 

‘But I have lived in a mansion on earth. 
I would not know how to live in a cottage.’’ 

The words she heard in reply were full of 
meaning. ‘‘The Master Builder is doing 
his best with the material that is being sent 
up.” ae 

Then she awoke, resolving to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven. 

What are we sending up? What kind of 
material are we building into our every-day 
life? Is it being set up? Every deed forms 
a part of this building of ours,—Selected. 


Little Johnny, having been invited out to 
dinner with his mother, was commanded not 
to speak at the table except when he was 
asked a question, and promised to obey. At 
the table no attention was paid to Johnny. 
He grew very restless, and by and by he 
could stand it no longer. ‘‘Mammal!’ he 
called out, ‘‘when are they going to begin 
asking me questions?’—N, W., Christian 
Advocate. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Business Sessions of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association was opened 
in Tremont Temple at 2.30, on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 23, the president in the chair. 
The service of worship was conducted by 
Rev. A. R. Scott of Bangor. 

The following Business Committee was ap- 
pointed by the chair: George T. Cruft, New 
Hampshire; George W. Thacher, Massachu- 
setts; John P. Forbes, New York; Wilson M. 
Backus, Illinois; Francis A. Christie, Penn- 
sylvania; Emerson P. Harris, New Jersey; 
Miss Fanny Field, Ohio. 

The Business Committee was instructed to 
report favorably or unfavorably on every 
matter submitted to it. Resolutions were 
then offered and submitted to the commit- 
LEG: 

Rev. Charles G. Ames offered the following 
resolution, which, under suspension of the 
rules, was at once submitted to the Associa- 
tion and carried by a rising vote :-— 

This Association learns with deep emotion of the death 
of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, a woman who during a long 
life has devoted remarkable abilities to the service of 
every human interest, and has presented in her private life 
and public career an illustrious example of Christian 
womanhood. As a shining link of connection between 
the Universalist and Unitarian fellowships, and still more 
by her wise and earnest advocacy of reforms which look 
toward the improvement of our defective civilization, her 
name will ever represent the verities and vitalities of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

Reports were then read as follows :-— 

Mrs. Prescott Keyes reported for the Pub- 
lication Committee that eleven new books 
had been published during the year, and 
that the Publication Department, aside from 
free distributions of books and tracts, has 
been self-supporting. 10,771 books have 
been sold, including hymn-books,—an_ in- 
crease over the previous year. About 
300,000 tracts have been given away, being 
20,000 more than the previous year. These 
have been distributed chiefly among the 
Post-office Mission workers, and as a rule 
in answer to special applications. Nine new 
tracts have been printed, one being in Swed- 
ish. ‘The Tract Catalogue has been much im- 
proved, having a new classification in one 
general list with a carefully prepared index. 
Three hundred and forty-seven copies of 
Channing’s works have been given away to 
ministers and libraries. Ten collections of 
our books have been given to libraries. The 
publication of Word and Work in co-operation 
with the National Alliance and the Young 
People’s Religious Union has been resumed. 

The report of the New England Committee 
was presented by Mr. Charles E. Ware. It 
appeared that out of 197 societies in New 
England, 33 have been assisted by the Asso- 
ciation, and $225 has been expended in 
summer work. Five new church edifices 
have been erected. Attention was called to 
the increase of interest in circuit work in 
New England as elsewhere. There has 
been a decrease in the number of churches 
aided, and a decrease in the amounts given 
to some, the constant effort being to help 
churches to become self-supporting, Ref- 
erence was made to the fact that the fund 
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provided by the late Lewis Downing of Con- 
cord, N.H., has now become available for 
work, and, while the Association is not 
directly concerned with the administration 
of the fund, it is yet materially helped by 
the fund, because in the near future what- 
ever work is carried on in the State of New 
Hampshire will be chiefly taken care of by 
the Downing Fund. The trustees of the 
fund have already appointed as minister-at- 
large for the State of New Hampshire Rey. 
Henry C. McDougall, who, while remaining 
pastor of the church in Franklin, will give a 
considerable amount of time to State work. 
Attention was called to the interesting de- 
velopment of the new society at Cornish, 
N.H., under the care of Rev. Perley J. 
Robinson of Windsor, Vt. The work of 
Rey. William Channing Brown, field agent 
for New England during the period covered 
by this report, though since appointed field 
secretary, received high commendation; for 
it has resulted in bringing at least four so- 
cieties to entire self-support, and otherwise 
materially aiding several other societies. 

For the Committee on the Middle States 
Rey. George H. Badger, superintendent, re- 
ported upon three experiments inaugurated 
during the year, concerning which much 
hope is felt; the circuit work of the Sus- 
quehanna Unitarian Circuit, under Rev. H. E. 
Gilchrist; the circuit work in the vicinity of 
London, Can., under Rey. V. J. Gilpin; and 
the establishment of Rev. L. A. Harvey as 
field agent in the Meadville district. Mr. 
Badger reported a generally improved con- 
dition among the aided societies. The church 
in Troy has been able to sell its old property 
to advantage, and is about to erect a more 
suitable church. ‘The church in Toronto has 
paid off its long-standing debt, and will no 
longer need assistance. 

For the Southern Committee Rey. John W, 
Day reported, concerning the condition of 
the churches in the South which are assisted 
by the Association, The report was cheer- 
ful and courageous, and from practically 
every quarter evidence is offered of oppor- 
tunity for wider work than we are as yet 
doing in the South. The church in New 
Orleans is now self-supporting, and exerting 
a wide influence through its Post-office Mis- 
sion work. In fact nearly all the Southern 
churches are actively engaged in Post-office 
Mission work. ‘The lot for the new church 
in Richmond has been secured, and a church 
will be erected upon it during the coming 
summer, 

The report for the Western Committee 
was made by Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 
He claimed to be able to make a report of 
progress and successful enterprise, taking as 
a type the reawakening of the long-dormant 
society in West Superior, Wis. Unity 
Church, Chicago, will immediately erect a 
new church in a better location than the one 
sold a year ago. ‘The society is growing and 
heartily united under the leadership of the 
new minister, Rev. F. V. Hawley. Beautiful 
new churches have been erected at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Ft. Collins, Col., Alton and 
Evanston, Ill., while building will soon be 
begun at St. Paul. Special interest was ex- 
pressed in the completion at Lincoln Centre 
of a stately building in which will be carried 
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on the work of Rev. Jenkin L. Jones and his 
society. Assistance has been given to nearly 
thirty different places, in widely varying 
sums. In every case it is believed that the 
society is really helped. The committee 
regret the departure of Rev. Elmer E. 
Newbert from Indianapolis and Rey. J. H. 
Crooker from Ann Arbor. The new church 
at Des Moines, Ia., which will be a beautiful 
monument to the faithful and efficient ser- 
vice of Rev. Mary A. Safford, was especially 
referred to, also the work of Rev. Charles 
Ferguson of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Froth- 
ingham believes that a definite crisis has 
been passed in the Western work. No 
longer are we anywhere seriously troubled 
by the faddist, the sceptic, the come-outer 
or the prophet of general negations and 
nothingness except destruction. Weare now 
everywhere eager and determined to fulfil, 
not to destroy. 

‘The report of the Pacific States Committee 
was offered by Rev. James Eells. The Pa- 
cific States offer a fit and most promising 
and receptive field for our work. Activity 
continues at the headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. The work of our new Theological 
School, of which Rev. Earl M. Wilbur is the 
efficient dean, has been extremely satisfac- 
tory, eight students having been secured for 
the first year of the school work. A library 
of 1,800 volumes has already been collected. 
Our students are cordially invited to the facil- 
ities of the Congregational Theological School 
and of the State University of California. 
A special description was given of the im- 
provement in conditions at Berkeley, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Ana, and Santa Cruz. ‘The out- 
look also in the churches in Montana and 
Utah is good. New work has been begun 
by Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., at Belling- 
ham and Everett, though ground was first 
broken in, Everett by Rey. William D. 
Simonds of Seattle. Mr. Eliot has been and 
is acting as secretary of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition Congress Committee, having a 
large share in providing for the Sunday 
afternoon services at the coming exposition. 

The Committee on Foreign Work reported 
through Mr. John Mason Little, first, as to 
the increasing importance of the work of 
the International Council; second, as to the 
stability and worth of the work of the 
Japan mission; and, third, as to the good 
results effected by our modest contribution 
in assistance to our brethren in Hungary. 

A brief report for the Committee on Edu- 
cation was made by Mr. Boyden. 

Mr. John D. Long reported for the Com- 
mittee on Comity and Fellowship, that it 
has issued an important report in a pamphlet 
of forty-two pages, showing the result of in- 
vestigation conducted by Rev. Lewis G, 
Wilson, secretary of the committee: first, in 
an inquiry into the relations between Uni- 
tarian ministers and churches and other 
Protestant churches; second, an investiga- 
tion of the present efficiency or inefficiency 
of the existing churches in twenty typical 
Massachusetts towns; and, third, an inquiry 
into the sentiments of the Universalist min- 
isters toward fellowship with the Unitarians. 
Interesting results appear under all these 
inquiries. The president of the Association 
was welcomed as a speaker at the National 
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Council of Congregational Churches at Des 
Moines in October last. Interesting de- 
velopments of friendship have been brought 
about between the Association and the Ger- 
man Evangelical communion, which in- 
cludes some forty churches and ministers in 
the Middle West. Union services between 
Unitarian and other Protestant churches in 
New England are on the increase. The 
president of the Association has represented 
it in the organization of the Federation of 
Churches in New England, which is intended 
to promote the efficiency of existing churches, 
and to prevent the waste of overlapping 
effort between denominations. A  note- 
worthy conference of denominational offi- 
cers has been held in the office of the presi- 
dent of the Association. An endowment is 
needed for the work of this special Commit- 
tee on Comity and Fellowship. 

Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., reported 
for the Committee on New Americans, that 
its activities have been chiefly confined to 
the Scandinavians in the North-west, and 
the usual work has been carried on with suc- 
cess by the four ministers in charge. The 
committee recommended increased activity 
in procuring ministers for this work, and 
also in publishing hymn-books, service-books, 
and catechisms in the Scandinavian lan- 
guages. New church buildings are in process 
of erection at Winnipeg and Gimli. Work 
is about to be resumed at Underwood, Minn. 

A report was presented by Mr. George 
Hutchinson for the Committee on Church 
Building Loan Fund. 

The librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, re- 
ported this the best year in the library work. 
Six hundred books and pamphlets have been 
eontributed, some of them memorials of the 
libraries of Rey. C. T. Brooks, Rev. W. J. 
Potter, and Rev. Augustus Woodbury. 

The session was closed with the address of 
the secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Association was called to order 
Wednesday, May 24, at 10 A.M., the presi- 
dent in the chair. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., ; 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was made by the chairman, Mr. Frank ‘TT. 
Fay, with the following nominations: for 
president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. ; for vice-presidents, Joseph 
W. Symonds, LL,.D., Portland, Me., Rock- 
wood Hoar, Worcester, Mass., John Harsen 
Rhoades, New York, N.Y., Thomas J. 
Morris, Baltimore, Md., George E. Adams, 
Chicago, Ill., Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal.; for secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Brookline, Mass.; for assistant 
secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, Mass.; 
for treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, Hingham, 
Mass. ; for directors from New England States, 
(for three years), Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Mrs. Alice Reynolds Keyes, Con- 
cord, Mass., Hon. John D. Long, Hingham, 
Mass.; for director from Middle and Southern 
States (for three years), Rev. Franklin C. 
Southworth, Meadville, Pa.; for director from 
Western States and Pacific Coast (for three 
years), Frank C, Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
for Nominating Committee for 1906, repre- 
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senting New England, Mrs. Caroline Stone 
Atherton, Boston, Mass., Edwin J. Lewis, 
Jr., Dorchester, Mass.; representing outside 
of New England, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
St. Paul, Minn., Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The report of the committee was accepted. 

The chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to distribute, collect, and count the 
ballots, and announce the result to the 
Association: F. A. Weil, Illinois; V. J. Gilpin, 
Ontario; J. M. Davidson, New York; E. H. 
Barrett, New Hampshire; W. C. Adams, 
Massachusetts; B. J. Newman, New York; 
Edward H. Brenan, Massachusetts; Henry 
G. Ives, New Hampshire. 

The Committees to Confer with the Uni- 
versalists and on the Improvement of Church 
Music reported. 

The business committee then reported 
favorably on the following resolutions, which 
were successively adopted by the Associa- 
tion — 


Resolved, That the Association records its appreciation 
of loyal service rendered to the Unitarian cause by Hon. 
George Frisbie Hoar, late senator from Massachusetts 
and president of our National Conference. Eminent for 
long-continued honorable and efficient public service, his 
name stands in our national history among the great 
names of a great era, and in our denominational annals 
as that of a typical Unitarian layman, illustrating all the 
virtues of the New England character, who gave his best 
judgment, his constant support, and his willing help to 
the church he loved. 

The American Unitarian Association, convened at its 
eightieth annual meeting in Boston, extends a fraternal 
greeting to its fellow-workers of the International Council 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers. In appointing delegates to represent the Uni- 
tarians of America at the forthcoming congress in 
Geneva, it expresses the hope that the meetings of this 
International Council of Liberals in the ancient city of 
Calvin and etronghold of the Protestant Reformation 
may be fruitful for our common cause of truth, freedom, 
and fellowship in religion, and promote the increase 
among men of a pureand spiritual Christianity. 

Voted, That the hearty congratulations of the Associa- 
tion be sent to Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and his associ- 
ates and fellow-workers upon the completion of the 
Lincoln Centre Church in Chicago, with the best wishes 
of the Association for ever-increasing efffciency and public 
usefulness. 

Voted, That the Association has heard with special 
pleasure of the inauguration, under the care and guidance 
of the directors, of a Training School for Liberal Ministers 
on the Pacific Coast. The Association gratefully ac- 
knowledges the wise generosity of the founders of the 
school, congratulates the dean on the auspicious begin- 
ning of his important work, and commends the enterprise 
to the sympathy and support of liberal Christians in all 
parts of the country. : 

Voted, That the Association, believing in the American 
principle of non-sectarian education, and that freedom 
from dogmatic restraint in our colléges and schools is 
wise in principle and satisfactory in practice, expresses its 
pleasure in the terms whereby the gift of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie to establish an endowment for the benefit of 
superannuated professors and teachers favors the teachers 
who serve in universities and colleges which are not under 
sectarian control, 

Voted, That the Association has heard with great satis- 
faction of the establishment of the Ministerial Aid Fund, 
and hereby thanks the friends who have contributed to the 
fund, and commends the purpose of the endowment to the 
generous consideration of the people of the churches. 

Voted, That the Association congratulates the Society 
for Ministerial Relief uponits change of name, and renews 
its recommendation and request that careful and favorable 
consideration be given to the plans for using the income 
of the society for assured retiring allowances for aged 
ministers, 

Voted, That the Association renews the expression of its 
interest in the cause of liberal Christianity in Japan, and 
sends loving greetings to the officers and members of the 
Japan Unitarian Association. We rejoice in their work, 
we sympathize in their hopes and endeavors, we have con- 
fidence in their wisdom. 

Voted, That the directors be requested to consider the 
appointment of a superintendent of work for the district 
of Greater Boston, to the end that our cause may be sus- 
tained and uplifted in the region where it originated. 

Voted, That the Association rejoices in the common 
faith and the common love of freedom which unites liberal 
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Christians in all parts of the world, and prays that the 
bonds which unite American Unitarians to their brethren 
who are separated from them by space and language may 
be ever drawn closer for the defence and the spread of a 
pure and rational Christianity and the upbuilding of 
churches pledged to maintain and diffuse the principles 
of religious liberty. 

Voted, That the Association assembled in annual 
session sends fraternal greetings to the ministers and 
churches of the German Evangelical Protestant Com- 
munion, with congratulations on their past service in the 
cause of Christian truth, humanity, and progress, and with 
hopes that their future efforts to promote the principle of 
pure Christianity will lead them into closer sympathy and 
unity with the free churches co-operating with this Asso- 
ciation. 

Voted, To respectfully request the Council of the Na- 
tional Conference to send invitations to each of the minis- 
ters and churches of the German Evangelical Protestant 
Communion, inviting them to be represented at the Na- 


| tional Conference next September. 


Voted, That Charles E. St. John of Boston, secretary of 
the Association, Frederic C, Brooks of Minneapolis, a 
director of the Association, and Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, secretary of the Minnesota Conference, and a 
member of the Standing Committee to co-operate with the 
Committee of the Universalist General Convention, be re- 
quested to convey to the Universalist General Convention 
at its meeting in Minneapolis on October 18 the affection- 
ate greetings of the Association, and to act for the Associa- 
tion in regard to any plans for closer co-operation which 
may be proposed to the convention. 

Voted, That the board of directors be authorized to 
appoint two auditors for the ensuing year. 

Voted, That the Association has heard with pleasure of 
the action of the board of directors in appointing a Com- 
mittee on the Improvement of Church Music, and assures 
the committee of its interest and sympathy in the work the 
committee is organized to do. 


The business committee also reported fa- 


vorably upon the following resolution :— 


Voted, That the delegates of the Association to the 
International Council be requested to convey to the Coun- 
cil a very cordial invitation to hold the next session in 
America. The Council originated at the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, and 
it is appropriate that after three meetings in Europe it 
should return to the place of its nativity. The American 
delegates are therefore requested to express to the executive 
committee, to the Council in formal session, and to the in- 
dividual members and delegates, the urgent hopes of their 
American friends that the session of 1907 may be held in 
Boston. 

Attention being called to the fact that the 
Council would probably, meet at about the 
same time as the National Council, it was 


Voted, That this resolution be referred to the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association, with instructions to 
confer with the council of the National Conference. 

The business committee then reported ad- 
versely upon the following resolution -— 

Resolved, That inthe interests of Christian comity minis- 
ters should exercise the utmost prudence in marrying di- 
vorced persons whose marriage is forbidden by the laws 
of any church in which either party holds membership. 

Resolved, That ministers should in any eyent decline to 
marry divorced persons until assured that a period of one 
year has elapsed since the decision allowing the divorce. 

In presenting the adverse report of the 
committee, the chairman said that it did not 
seem to the committee that it was within its 
province to recommend the action indicated, 
such action being more appropriate for asso- 
ciations of ministers. 

Prof. Francis G. PEABopy said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am responsible for the introduction 
of these resolutions, and I regret the action 
of the committee. The committee might 
feel itself moved to dismiss the consideration 
of these resolutions as matters of business. 
But they are not matters of business. They 
are the expression of the corporate interest 
and sympathy of the Unitarian communion. 
They are not mandatory, but advisory. 
These resolutions proceed in effect from a 
voluntary organization known as the Inter- 
church Conference on Marriage and Divorce, 
representing sixteen different Christian 
churches, which has met at intervals during 
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the past two years. This Conference on 
Marriage and Divorce goes to the different 
communions concerned with different lan- 
guage adapted to the organization of those 
communions, mandatory where the ministers 
of a church are under orders of a superior, 
advisory in other cases, as in that of our 
own communion. It has confined itself to 
two recommendations. One is addressed to 
the scandal of discourtesy, and the other to 
the scandal of haste. On the one hand these 
resolutions ask the various churches to con- 
sider carefully whether Christian comity does 
not demand the most rigorous scrutiny of 
persons coming to be married, and proving 
to have been previously divorced, who are 
thus coming because the rules of their own 
chureh will not permit remarriage. ‘The 
other resolution passed by the Interchurch 
Conference this year advises ministers to 
abstain from the responsibility of divorced 
persons till at least one year after the divorce 
has been secured. ‘This is intended to re- 
move from the communion concerned the 
stain of complicity in the precipitate haste 
of marriages performed immediately after 
divorce proceedings had terminated. Now 
these resolutions as they are presented are 
purely advisory, and that reference to min- 
isters’ meetings means that we are sacrificing 
the expression of a corporate moral protest 
to the technical logic of the situation. It is 
precisely when an organization like this has 
expressed its judgment that ministers’ meet- 
ings should proceed to consider the resolu- 
tions proposed. I for one desire that, as 
these resolutions are thus, in one or another 
kindred form, transmitted to the various 
communions by the Interchurch Conference, 
we shall be neither the last nor the most 
hesitating to express our cordial co-opera- 
tion with their efforts in this direction. 
With all deference to the business committee, 
I take the liberty of moving the adoption of 
these resolutions. 

Rev. JoHN W. Day: There are some oc- 
casions where advice is equivalent to di- 
rection, and our purely advisory action may 
be understood by other bodies as manda- 
tory. Moreover it is entirely unnecessary. 
I am in full accord with the resolutions, and 
so far as I know all Unitarian ministers have 
acted in accordance with them. 

Rey. H. C. PARKER: It would be an act 
of presumption on the part of any minister 
to inquire about the religion of the people 
who come to him to be married. As to the 
second resolution, we can lay down no hard 
and fast rule that will apply to all cases. 
Therefore I oppose the resolutions. 

Rev. FREDERIC J. GAULD: I should like to 
see the resolutions separated into two parts, 
and vote for the last and against the first. 
It is desirable that the ministers of the Uni- 
tarian body should have behind them such 
an expression of sentiment. It might add 
authority to our advice when we advise such 
people who come to us to wait. 

Rev. KENNETH E. Evans: I am opposed 
to the resolutions, for it is a matter purely 
of individual judgment. A great many of 
us believe to some extent in the remarriage 
of divorced persons, 
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throw our influence to the stiffening of the 
civil law, making it more difficult for parties 
to be married recklessly and in haste. 

Rey. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY: We want 
to stiffen the backbone of the civil law, es- 
pecially when very few States agree; and 
it is a notorious scandal that the utmost 
haste may be secured in this matter of the 
remarriage of divorced persons. But we 
shall not stiffen the civil law by voting down 
resolutions that will tend to put us in line 
with the reform that Prof. Peabody has 
brought to our attention. I should like to 
feel back of me the moral sentiment of a 
body that takes its stand on the side of a 
needed reform. It would do untold damage 
to have it said that we had voted down all 
reference to the matter. It is a moral as 
well as a social question. 

Mr. Geo. H. Ellis expressed his determina- 
tion now to vote for the resolutions, though 
at first he was inclined to vote against them. 

Rev. Henry T. Secrist would hesitate to 
vote for the first resolution, but did not wish 
to oppose anything that Prof. Peabody 
favored, nor to pass by this question without 
some expression of opinion, He suggested 
the following substitute — 

Resolved, That the Association expresses its sympathy 
with the work of the Interchurch Conference, and with all 


things looking toward the preservation of the integrity of 
the family. 


Prof. PEaBopy: My answer is that this 
would be better than nothing. But the out- 
come of two years’ deliberation by the In- 
terchurch Conference, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of sixteen denominations, is rep- 
resented by these two resolutions which are 
to be presented to different communions. 
The question is whether the Unitarian com- 
munion will in any way put itself in accord 
with these sixteen communions in their ex- 
pression of public sentiment concerning these 
two scandals. A resolution of such a gen- 
eral character as is now proposed would carry 
us a little way toward that end; but it would 
still represent us as dissenters, as disclaim- 
ing the hospitality offered by this great body 
of churches in the United States. The adop- 
tion of these resolutions disclaims any au- 
thority over the ministers of a free church, 
but expresses in behalf of this representative 
organization the judgment it would wish to 
convey to the ministers of our communion. 

Rev. WiLson M. Backus: I hail from the 
West, and I want to say that we do not want 
any rule to stiffen the backbone of the min- 
isters of that region. It is well known that 
the ministers of the Unitarian denomination 
refuse to perform more marriages than those 
of any other communion, unless it be the 
Protestant Episcopal. I object to the reso- 
lutions because they are too definite. If we 
adopt them, and a Catholic should come to 
us to be married, according to the law of 
the Church it would be impossible for us to 
perform the ceremony. This matter should 
come before the ministers, and not before 
this body. 

Rev. PAuL R. FRoraincHam: I want to 
stand here just long enough to say that I 
hope these resolutions will pass. While I 


Some of us would not |am glad that our ministers in the West have 


raise any question, regarding it as matter | got such stiff backbones, I am convinced 
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East who need to be strengthened, and I 
shall be distinctly glad to have something of 
this kind behind me. The real reason why I 
favor the passing of these resolutions is that 
we are here face to face with a great social | 
evil. Something ought to be done about it, 
and that we should come out before the 
public and indicate that we feel strongly in 
this matter, because the fact is that people 
come to us because they feel that our minis- 
ters will do what the ministers of other 
communions will not do. So I believe that 
these resolutions ought to pass. 

Mr. Harris: Being the writer of the re- 
port of the committee, I merely wish to say 
that this matter seemed to me to be outside 
the province of this body, and that perhaps, 
if this vote passed, we ought to draw up a 
complete code of moral usages. This is a 
delegated body, and not the spiritual arm 
of the Unitarian Church. 

Rev. Wiaiam H, PuLsForp: I wish to 
say a. word in behalf of those who may be 
liable to misunderstanding. ‘There are those 
of us here who are not in favor of any laxity 
in this matter, but are in favor of opposing 
these resolutions. In voting against these 
resolutions, we may take strong and fine 
ground. I believe we should exercise our 
own judgment, and not go before the public 
as a church acknowledging a mandate or re- 
quest of which people outside the church 
would say, ‘“‘Your church says you shall not 
marry people who have been divorced until 
one year after the divorce.’’ We under- 
stand it differently; but we get into line 
with churches which acknowledge authority 
in this matter, with which I believe we are 
utterly out of sympathy. It is upon these 
grounds that I oppose these resolutions, much 
to my regret in many respects. 

Rev. GEorRGE W. Kent: I would like to 
remind the Association what the passage of 
these resolutions means in some States. In 
Rhode Island ministers are the only men who 
can marry people. So the ministers, by 
agreeing together, can prevent the remar- 
riage of divorced persons in the State, and 
the leading paper of the State is evidently 
leading in such a movement, which is not in 
the line of better morals, but in the line of 
a sort of sacerdotal domination of the people. 
It is for this reason that I should plead for 
resolutions expressed in more general terms. 

Rev. Firorence Buck: I should like to 
say that as a minister I would rather be 
misunderstood by the public as being under 
the command of a great organization to 
which I give allegiance than to be misunder- 
stood by the public, as we certainly should 
be, as turning down a great moral question. 
So far as the point is made that most of the 
ministers in the West are already observing 
the things for which the resolutions stand, 
they surely can have no objection to having 
other people recognize that observance as 
a legitimate ministerial function. I hope we 
shall not put in the place of these resolutions 
something so neutral and indifferent that our 
real attitude will not be understood by the 
public. 

Rev. John W. Day moved the following 
amendment to the original resolutions -— 


Resolved, That, cordially in sympathy with all efforts to 


It is wiser to | that there are plenty of ministers here in the | protect the marriage bond, we commit the duty of perform- 
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ing the marriage ceremony to our ministers in full confi- 
dence that they will act in accordance with the highest 
interests of society. 

After further discussion the meeting ad- 
journed till 2.30 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order by 
the president at 2.30 p.m. The committee 
on ballots reported that the total number 
of votes cast was 363, the result of the voting 
being the election of the officers named by 
the Nominating Committee. 

The Association then resumed considera- 
tion of the amendment of Rev. John W. Day 
to the resolution relative to the remarriage 
of divorced persons. 

Rey. Charles G. Ames moved that both 
the amendment and the original resolution 
be laid upon the table. The motion was 
accepted by Mr. Day, and, upon a vote 
being taken, was declared carried. 

Addresses were then made by Rev. William 
Channing Brown, field secretary for New 
England; Rev. John L. Robinson, State 
secretary for Virginia; Rev. Otto von Zech, 
commissioner to visit the liberal Germans; 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago; and Rev. 
August Lange of Evansville, Ind. 

‘There being no further business, the meet- 
ing then adjourned. 


The Sunday School Society. 


It speaks much for the vigor and interest 
of anniversary attendants that they can come 
up to the Friday morning meeting in such 
numbers and with such evident freshness of 
spirit as was shown at the annual meeting 
of the Sunday School Society last week; and 
they were rewarded for their faith, whether 
they listened from the point of view of min- 
isters, educators, or parents. This was the 
first annual meeting since the change in 
date from October to May, but any confu- 
sion necessarily resulting from the change 
has been obviously overcome, apparently 
without difficulty. The business of the 
meeting was quickly handled. Rev. Albert 
W Clark of Syracuse served as secretary pro 
tempore. The annual report of the presi- 
dent, Rev. E.-A. Horton, speaking for the 
directors, was wholly cheerful in tone, 
showing material progress and a bright out- 
look. It reaffirmed the eternal principles 
of true growth and development, and ap- 
plied them to the work and needs of the Sun- 
day-school. It may be read in full in other 
columns of this paper. The treasurer, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, submitted his re- 
port in writing, but considerately called 
attention to the fact that the $1,880.07, re- 
corded as balance on hand, is not more than 
is absolutely necessary to carry tlie society 
through to the time of another year’s con- 
tributions, and does not mean a sudden gain 
in resources. Including the wunexpended 
balance of last year, $759.59, the total re- 
ceipts of the society from all sources have 
been $11,006.24. 

Mr. Maro S. Brooks, the first speaker on 
‘The Live Sunday-school,’’ won the interest 
of his audience from the outset, and read 
a bright and effective paper which would be 
given in full were the claims_of Anniversary 
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Week on our pages less severe. The first 
requisite for a live Sunday-school is a live 
minister. He needn’t, and shouldn’t, do all 
the work himself, both for his own sake and 
for the good of the church; but he should 
supervise the choice of lessons, select the 
teachers, know the children, and make his 
personal interest felt. He should be a fa- 
miliar figure, and it will be worth while if 
he does nothing more than come in the 
school and smile. The second necessity is 
a parish committee, or a board of trustees, 
to whom the details of management may 
safely be committed, and Mr. Brooks was 
very sure the millennium would be precipi- 
tated if the executive efficiency of the best 
business heads of the church could be brought 
to bear on the problem of attaining the best 
school possible, as well as on questions con- 
cerning leaky roofs or defective heating 
apparatus or the building of a parish house. 
Pleading then for a respectable school, one 
worthy of respect, Mr. Brooks gave ex- 
amples of teaching as it shouldn’t be taught, 
and suggested briefly methods of obtaining 
greater interest and a higher average of 
results. 

This topic was continued by Mr. L. P. 
Nash, superintendent of public schools in 
Holyoke, Mass., who finds in the Sunday- 
school the most vital and important work 
that the human mind is able to suggest, 
work fit to call out the highest aspirations 
and the best powers, and work which must 
be done here if at all. For a live Sunday- 
school this belief in the importance of the 
work is the first essential. Secondly, its 
organization must provide for the help of 
the teachers in their study of the Bible, 
ethics, and life; and most important of all 
is the personal influence of the teacher. 

Rev. Walter F. Greenman, speaking on 
“The Correlation of the Sunday-school and 
the Parish,” showed that the greatest need 
of our parishes is the entrance of the children 
into the varied life of the church. Our 
parishes all suffer from the tyranny of the 
competent. There is no doubt that the 
officers of every church organization would 
hail with joy the announcement that the 
young people were ready to enter it; but, 
after the hearty greeting, what do the officers 
want of them beyond prompt. and regular 
attendance at the meetings? ‘The very ques- 
tion is embarrassing, and it turns out that 
the one thing really required of the young 
people is the one thing they particularly de- 
test, listening to others. Mr. Greenman’s 
analysis of the situation contained some tell- 
ing truths for the older people; but the con- 
crete instances which he gave to show what 
young people have done and can well do 
in co-operation with the Men’s Club, the 
Women’s Alliance, or as members of church 
committees, was encouraging and suggestive. 

Rev. Augustus M. Lord’s talk about ‘A 
Consulting Sunday-school Expert’ opened 
a subject new to most of his hearers. The 
need of a consulting expert was first ex- 
pressed by the Priestley Conference of 
Churches in and near Philadelphia, which 
asked the board of directors of this society 
to send to them an experienced worker who 
should spend several weeks in’ visiting the 
schools of that section, strengthening weak 
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schools, economizing and directing the power 
of strong schools, organizing or reorganiz- 
ing curricula, developing teaching material, — 
in brief, clearing up a situation too large for 
the ordinary layman or the ordinary clergy- 
man to handle. It is proven since then that 
this desire for expert advice is general. 
The expert must be a person of experience 
in a particular line. He does not now exist 
as an available asset, for the demand has 
run ahead of the supply. Our divinity 
schools have not materially helped in this 
respect thus far, though the University of 
Chicago has done something in this direc- 
tion; but the most thorough-going attempt 
until now has been Dr. Hodge’s Extension 
Classes for Lay Students of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. After considering the charac- 
ter and needs of the desired ‘‘new profes- 
sion,’ Mr. Lord summed up the progress 
already made in the understanding of the 
situation as follows: The need of an expert 
worker is apparent. He is bound to come 
and to stay. His main work must be that 
of settled resident in a given locality, not 
that of an advisory visitor. The practical 
initiative is best taken by the divinity schools, 
by large individual churches, or by associa- 
tions of churches. The Sunday School So- 
ciety will do its part in awakening its con- 
stituency to the need and opportunity. The 
situation is encouraging and expresses a con- 
sciousness of more abundant life. In the 
meantime we must all keep on working. 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Germantown, Pa., 
spoke briefly in discussion, seconding Mr. 
Lord’s words and emphasizing the new need. 
Owing to the change of the date of the 
annual meeting, no general election could 
take place; but ballots for directors to fill 
vacancies caused by resignations were dis- 
tributed, resulting in the election of Rey. 
William I. Lawrance of Winchester for 
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three years, Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis., for two years, and Rev. A. L. Hudson 
of Newton and Mr. Julius H. Tuttle of 
Dedham for one year. At the afternoon 
session resolutions of respect and affection 
were adopted in memory of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore and Miss Eliza Babbitt. 

The afternoon addresses, each kept well 
within the allotted twenty minutes, were ad- 
mirable presentations of the three main 
topics presented,—‘‘ Available Material for 
Sunday-school Teaching,” “The Use of the 
Bible,” and ‘‘Sunday-school Aims.’ Rev. 
George W. Kent’s talk was a warm and glow- 
ing challenge to teachers to draw their ma- 
terial straight from the natural laws which 
govern the relations of man to the universe 
in which he finds himself. He showed the 
inspiring opportunity there is to glorify the 
divinely ordered partnership between nat- 
ure everywhere and the highest nature of 
the child. No other study sounds so sure 
a call to faith and courage as to interpret the 
real story of creation, not as analogy, but as 
actual processes, showing how there is a 
welcome in God’s great school of life for 
every natural impulse. Grasp the inter- 
pretation of nature that Fiske, Drummond, 
Stevenson, Stanley Hall, and Robert Brown- 
ing have found to be the one that fits the 
facts, and every lowliest, most perplexing 
phase of life yields its own teaching of this 
helpful gospel. Graphic and dramatic is 
this study of processes, an unworked mine 
of suggestion and inspiration. 

Hon. A. S. Roe of Worcester convincingly 
urged the study of biography to interest, 
enrich, and inspire the minds and characters 
of children. Make the Bible stories familiar, 
but overlook not the beautiful and admi- 
rable in our own times and people. ‘The 
lives of the founders of the nation, the sol- 
diers, statesmen, inventors, captains of in- 
dustry, interest and influence our young 
people when fairly presented as stories full 
of life and action. 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright began his 
talk about the teaching of the Old Testament 
by setting side by side the saying of Dr. 
Peters, that when you treat the Bible as his- 
tory, you must treat it like any other book, 
and not teach myths as if they were about 
real people, and Dr. Cuyler’s remonstrance 
against such ‘rip and tear theology,” 
subversive of Christianity. Nevertheless, in 
Mr. Wright’s judgment the question is 
settled already. Higher criticism is here to 
stay, and, instead of making Christianity of 
no account, it makes it worth while. The 
self-willed supernaturalism of defenders of 
the literal Bible with wilful and criminal 
ignorance is the unpardonable heresy. We 
have to-day all the means and methods 
necessary for any one who is capable of 
knowing or teaching anything at all. In- 
struction adequate to the times is here in 
English, and one may get it even in the 
words of orthodox men. Mr. Wright showed 
how the early Christians built on the Old 
Testament, and how its teaching of mono- 
theism, spoken with authority, gave them 
the grounds of a reasonable faith. It was 

‘the Bible of Jesus, from which he drew and 
did not depart, save by exaltation and deep 
experience. After the mention of different 
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books, now available, these three words of 
advice in methods of study were added. 
Study chronologically; take the books for 
what they are, history as history, but with 
few dates and names; and get the messages 
of the prophets. Read with interest, and 
you will teach with power. 

Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford took up the 
theme where Mr. Wright left it, and urged 
primarily that one cannot teach the New 
Testament until he knows something about 
it himself. It, too, is made up of history, 
allegory, and other elements. ‘The fear that 
has made people handle it as if it were a 
bomb likely to go off in their hands has 
largely passed away. In the past every one 
has admitted its greatness, but without ‘‘the 
impertinence to understand it.” Now we 
must get its relation to life, and the teacher 
can communicate only the inspiration really 
drawn from it when she has gone beneath 
the words to the real heart and spirit. Be 
honest with the children, and help them sift 
the stories for themselves. Don’t let them 
think Jesus cursed a fig-tree because it was 
not the season for it to bear fruit, nor that 
he sent devils into another man’s swine. 
The whole aim of using literature is to come 
into closer contact with life, and the chil- 
dren should be given nothing that doesn’t 
stir the teacher’s own soul. 

Coming to the subject, ‘“‘Sunday-school 
Aims,” Rev. Florence Buck of Kenosha, 
Wis., defined spirituality as something very 
different from the tendency to see visions 
and to dream dreams, with which the word 
is often associated. She emphasized its im- 
portance as the distinctive thing in Sunday- 
school influence, making the child conscious 
of the relation of his own life to the eternal 
life, and making him, want to do the best 
he knows. ‘The service of worship must 
develop the instincts of reverence, and the 
child must learn how this reverence is to 
be worked out in his own life. He must 
learn that goodness is attractive; and that, 
though the right way may sometimes be 
hard, the way of the transgressor is always 
hard. Goodness is natural to the human 
heart, native to the soul of man, and it 
needs only to be developed. The chief 
power in creating this right influence is the 
personality of the teacher. The religious 
message that is in her heart quickens a re- 
sponse in the heart of the child, whether she 
is teaching nature, biography, or the Bible; 
and in winning this response the attitude 
of confident expectation secures the right 
atmosphere for it. 

The closing address of the afternoon was 
made by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, who empha- 
sized the great need of instruction, which is 
both the historic and the ideal aim of the 
Sunday-school. It should teach the knowl- 


edge of the best that has been thought and’ 


said and done in the world. ‘True, the ulti- 
mate aim is spiritual; but feelings and emo- 
tions are taught only indirectly. If the 
teacher preaches too much, scholars suspect 
what Emerson put into words, ‘‘ Preaching is 
akin to bad manners”; but they respond 
when she introduces them to the best the 
world has thought, said, and done. Mr, 
Metcalf told several stories to illustrate the 
present ignorance of the Bible, and would 
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have it remedied. Any Sunday-school grad- 
uate who does not know thoroughly Clarke’s 
“Unitarian Belief,” Savage’s Catechism, and 
Dr. Lyon’s ‘‘Study of the Sects,”’ has not had 
justice done him. Other churches may feel 
that ignorance is the mother of devotion, 
but ours is the faith of thought and reason; 
and we must heed well the ancient call, 
“Lay fast hold of instruction, for she is thy 
life.” E. E. M. 


Alliance Meetings. 


The South Congregational Church offered 
standing room only at the general Alliance 
meeting on Monday afternoon. On the 
platform were Miss Low, presiding, Mrs. 
Fifield, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Cat- 
lin, Mrs. Delano, and Miss Field, besides the 
speakers of the afternoon,—Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, Rev. Mr. Key of the North 
Carolina circuit, and Rev. Margaret Barnard 
of Rowe, Mass. 

Mr. Hale extended a welcome and greeting 
in his own vigorous and characteristic 
fashion. 

Mr. Key’s address on the needs and con- 
ditions found in the South was listened to 
with close attention, and made a strong im- 
pression. Mr.- Key has found that this 
division of the Southern work which has 
been so carefully fostered by the Alliance 
is opening boundless possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for help and enlightenment not only 
in matters of education and religious train- 
ing, but in the more immediate and pressing 
needs of every-day life. The women of the 
Alliance are bringing hope and courage 
into all this region, and interest in the effort 
to sustain liberal preaching is growing to a 
wonderful extent. 

Rev. Margaret Barnard spoke at length 
of her work among the hill towns of Mas- 
sachusetts and the many interesting ex- 
periences of the minister ina country parish 
She paid a tribute to the value of the Alliance 
work in such places, and also emphasized 
the importance of the Sunday-school. 

Mrs. Judith W. Andrews was welcomed 
by the rising of the entire audience. She 
expressed her pleasure at being once more 
present at the meeting of the Alliance, and 
her joy at the growth and stability of the 
organization, 

Mrs. Delano of Chicago also gave a brief 
word of greeting; and a letter was read 
from Miss Channing, who was unable to be 
present. 

The business meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing brought together between three and four 
hundred delegates. Miss Loud of Montreal 
was also present. The principal new busi- 
ness was the proposed amendment to the by- 
laws, providing for a biennial instead of an 
annual election of officers as heretofore. 
This was unanimously adopted, and was 
also the creation of a Memorial Membership 
Fund to perpetuate the work of Alliance 
members who had died. ‘The usual reports 
were presented and accepted. Announce- 
ment was made of two gratifying and gen- 
erous gifts for the much-needed elevator at 
25 Beacon Street, one of $200 and one of 
$25. 

The choice of officers for the Alliance 
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resulted as follows: for vice-presidents: 
New England, Caroline S Atherton, Rox- 
bury; Middle States and Canada, Harriet 
Betty Boas, New York City; Southern 
States, Hephzibah W. Churchill, New Or- 
leans; Central States, Fanny Field, Cin- 
cinnati; Middle West, Emma Noble Del- 
ano, Chicago; Rocky Mountains, Rebecca 
P. Utter, Denver; Pacific Coast, Edith King 
Davis, San Francisco; for directors: Maine, 
Esther P. H. Estes, Bangor, and Elizabeth 
S. Boyd, Portland; New Hampshire, Mary 
Emma Young, Concord, and Effie L. Tufts, 
Exeter; Vermont, Mary C. Warder, Brat- 
tleboro; Massachusetts, Mary May Eliot, 
Boston; Frances M. Gibbs, Brockton; Sarah 
FE. Hooper, Cambridge; Lucy M. Harwood, 
Littleton; Arria S. D. Howe, Cambridge; 
Alice Reynolds Keyes, Concord; Sarah S. 
Kimball, Salem; Ella L. F. Moriarty, Holy- 
oke; Ellen M. Patrick, Hopedale; Abby A. 
Peterson, Boston; Charlotte L. Raymond, 
Fitchburg; Mary L. Sheldon, Lynn; Mary 
P. Wells Smith, Greenfield; Grace Shaw 
Stevens, Dorchester; Alma Faunce Smith, 
Wollaston; Sarah B. Williams, Taunton; 
Rhode Island, Mary Dana Phelon, Provi- 
dence; New York, Minnie H. Bishoprick, 
Brooklyn; Elizabeth B. Lombard, Schenec- 
tady; Mary Seward Merrell, Syracuse; New 
Jersey, Emily A. Goss, Rutherford; Penn- 
sylvania, Anna H. Howell, Philadelphia; 
Washington and Baltimore, Ida M. Gale, 
Washington; Canada, S. Margaret Loud, 
Montreal; Ohio, Alice D. Bradley, Cleveland; 
Michigan, Ida Albertson Marks, Detroit; 
Illinois, Abbie Bigelow Foote, Evanston; 
Wiseonsin, Mary G. Upham, Milwaukee; 
Minnesota, Dagny C. Norman, Minneapolis; 
Iowa, Mary W. Garfield, Humboldt;  Mis- 
souri, Vie B. Mersereau, St. Louis; Kansas, 


Mary A. Learnard, Lawrence; Colorado, 
Perlina Sizer Davis, Denver; Nebraska, 
Amelia S. Marsh, Lincoln; Oregon, Avis 
Myra Stewart, Hood River; California, 


Elizabeth Grant Baurhyte, Los Angeles, and 
Margaret Faster, San Francisco. 
Emity A. FirreLp, Recording Secretary. 


Annual Report of the Sunday School 
Society. 


BY PRESIDENT EDWARD A. HORTON, 


We are entering upon our new departure 
with many encouragements. The whole 
story cannot be told for two or three years, 
but the first steps in this change of the 
annual meeting have been favorably re- 
ceived. For over half a century the business 
sessions and corporation acts of this society 
have occurred in the autumn. Our pilgrim- 
age from place to place has been a delightful 
one, accompanied by generous hospitality. 
We believe that much good was done in 
the communities where we went, and there- 
fore a mutual benefit resulted. By our 
present plan Boston will be the only place 
and Anniversary Week the only time for 
what is called the Annual Meeting. Yet in 
the autumn days the same programmes can 
be offered as before, and possibly the larger 
scope in selecting localities now granted 
may furnish ‘many compensations. 
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Who Ever Heard 
Of A Poor 


Glenwood 
“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere 
as the standard range. 


In any case we extend a hearty welcome 
to the members of our society, delegates, 
and Sunday-school workers, assuring them 
that the light of our hope is undimmed, and 
we bring cheering messages. -Not alone in 
our field, but beyond those borders, we look 
and behold ripening harvests. Seed sown 
long ago by wise educators, from all sources, 
is now springing up. It is no boast to say 
that our denomination and the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society had a share in this 
gratifying progress. We cannot always 
show new Sunday-schools as a proof, but 
we ate well aware that our publications 
have gone far beyond our denominational 
lines. From the first we have tried to main- 
tain a high rank of scholarship in our books, 
and the broadest methods have been em- 
ployed with the young. We rejoice at this 
time in no narrow spirit, but are grateful 
for all the tokens of expansion which are now 
so clearly to be seen in religious education. 

The matters relating to our publishing 
work and the details of our Book Depart- 
ment have been so recently laid before you, 
at Fairhaven, in October, it seems a waste 
of time to recapitulate these facts. 

In view of all this we give the following 
brief business report :-— 

The current lessons prepared by Dr. W. H. 
ayon, “Later Old Testament Narratives,” 


are now completed, and will soon be ready 
in book form. The primary grade, ‘Old 
Testament Stories,” treated by Mrs, Charles 
A. Lane, have been finished, and hereafter 
will be furnished entirely in envelope sets. 
The pictures that accompany Mrs. Lane’s 
lessons are of interesting variety. 

The contributions have been encouragingly 
large. We expected a diminution, owing to 
the request that was made for sending in 
again so soon. But the entire number falls 
very little short of our highest record. This 
is a very good proof that our churches and 
Sunday-schools are in friendly relations with 
the Sunday School Society. Another as- 
sumption may be made on the basis of these 
facts, that the Sunday-school work is better 
understood and appreciated. 

“The Book of Song and Service” is now 
in the thirty-second thousand. Three edi- 
tions have been issued within eight months. 

It is proposed the coming year to prepare 
and publish certain special and general ser- 
vices, in such form that they can be easily 
added to this book. By this plan those who 
have the publication already will get the 
benefit of the improvements without the 
need of purchasing fresh copies. 

A new service of music and responsive 
exercises prepared by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
has also been published which promises to 
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serve good purposes in the enrichment of 
our ritual work. 

The Book Room in Boston is now better 
equipped with material and appliances for 
Sunday-school needs than ever before. In 
Chicago our headquarters are fully sustained. 
It is the intention the coming year to add 
still more to the variety of supplies. All in 
all it may be said, on the practical working 
side, your directors can report progress. 

IDEALS. 

Ideals are always shining above our daily 
toil. It is well to look up and catch their 
guiding light. Is not thisa good opportunity 
to revive our conception of the great aim we 
have in view? Stated often in various ways, 
we come to it afresh, and by new approaches 
gain a deeper conviction as to its worth. 
Greater work can no one do in this day and 
generation. It involves the making of char- 
acter, the spread of enlightened views, the 
creation of free churches, and the guarantee 
of a rational faith. Our Sunday-schools are 
working on extensive and extending lines. 
Here is where so much difficulty is created, 
A small task calls for small efforts. We 
have problems before us which we have vol- 
untarily assumed, and, the deeper we look, 
the larger grows the vision. Let us glance 
at some of the results sought by us in the 
religious and moral education of the young. 


NATURE. 


We are called upon among the first things 
to put the young in right relations with nat- 
ure. This is not to be left to science, 
which in its loftiest utterances still falls 
short of what we desire. The universe with 
its wondrous laws must be understood; but 
understanding is only a bud, as it were, fit 
for some wise blossoming. Nature speaks 
in a conflict of voices despite our deep study. 
There are clashings and warrings among the 
forces of this world into which we are ush- 
ered. It is needful to find out early that 
there is a spiritual soul to this material 
body, that there are certain tendencies we 
need to learn, and to join our efforts with 
them. Curiosity, which is universal, must 
be trained up into wonder, wonder into rev- 
erence. The undevout astronomer is mad, 
says the poet. ‘The unreligious soul, in the 
face of created things, has a fatal disease. 

The freer treatment in Sunday-school in- 
struction admits the light of science and the 
revelations of nature-study. They are not 
made supreme, but are tributary to ethical 
and spiritual training. 


EXPERIENCE. 


‘The next necessity is assistance in using 
experience. If there is a world to be studied 
and understood, this world is also to be 
used. We are not spectators. The per- 
version of knowledge is the holding of it 
merely as such. An educated will is, after 
all, the great product of life-training. Into 
this the Sunday-school must more and more 
enter. 

The great tendency at the present time is 
to make instruction agreeable. First emo- 
tional pleasure, and then mental profit. The 
injury resulting from this course is now be- 
coming apparent. It is a great discipline 
to face the disagreeable and conquer it. The 
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will of a child is not to be broken, but it 
must be trained. Why is not the Sunday- 
school, in its possibilities at least, a great 
opportunity for bringing moral compulsion 
to bear upon reluctant wills? True, the 
hour and the means are voluntary, but 
therefore all the more is the training we refer 
to involved. 

Experience is the great teacher, says our 
Yankee sage. But the question arises im- 
mediately, Does experience teach of itself? 
If it did, all human beings would be much 
wiser than they are. The lighted lamp that 
interprets the pages of experience must be 
fed from great sources. The Bible is full 
of such aid. Not always are its pages at- 
tractive to youth, yet in them are found the 
laws of life, the numbering of our days unto 
wisdom, and the safeguards to virtue. 


CHARACTER, 


Behind all this study of the world, and the 
incentive to use it rightly, is the demand for 
a personality. This is the greatest power 
in the world, next to divine agencies. What 
we want most of all is positive personality. 
It has a mysterious power, and no analysis 
has yet solved the secret. We feel its touch 
in great souls, and, though their words may 
be common, the spirit flowing through them 
is victorious. The strongest forces in human 
society are the personal ones, 

Now the great thing is to create in the 
young a free, affirmative personality, and it 
cannot be done without the aid of religion. 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, so well known 
in the higher range of education, aptly brings 
forward this illustration from the Greek 
mythology: ‘The Greeks, who believed so 
thoroughly in the positive views of life, have 
given us the clew to the right methods of 
moral culture in the old story of the Sirens. 
Both Ulysses and Orpheus passed the Sirens 
and escaped falling victims to the allure- 
ments of evil; but how differently! When 
Ulysses realized that he was near the Sirens, 
he had the ears of his sailors stopped and 
caused himself to be bound to the mast. 
When he came within hearing of the Sirens’ 
music, he was charmed by it and struggled 
to free himself, calling loudly to the sailors 
to release him that he might go to the sweet 
singers. ‘The sailors, not hearing, were un- 
tempted; and they rowed him by. ‘They 
rowed him by! ‘That is all one can say. It 
was small credit to the moral character of 
Ulysses, though much to his prudential 
foresight. On the other hand, when Or- 
pheus came within hearing of the Sirens, he 
played so sweetly upon the instrument he 
had invented and sung so wondrously that 
he was not tempted to leave the ship, nor 
were his comrades. It is symbolic of the 
old problem of moral life,—the awakening 
from the instrument of one’s own life such 
music that one is not tempted by the Sirens’ 
song of evil.” 


A KINGDOM, 


There is still something further. Moral 
and religious education takes in view a realm 
where persons unite in mutual service. 
Citizenship in this kingdom is one of the 
most important duties in our human exist- 
ence. We give up the desert for the city. 
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We surrender private pleasure for public 
welfare. We speak the word ‘‘together,”’ 
and it becomes the people’s song. Young 
persons are to be taught in our Sunday- 
schools that the civic relations which they 
have in a commonwealth like ours are of a 
sacred character. They were not made for 
to-day, but are the prophets of a greater 
to-morrow. 

Jesus called this condition of things the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the sway of the Golden 
Rule, and the epoch of good will. All leaders 
and great teachers have held up this ideal, 
while the poet and statesmen have por- 
trayed the golden age to come. If the 
Sunday-school is to be a real power, it must 
demand the incarnation of this hope of 
greater justice and finer equity. The Sunday- 
school should transmute the coarse competi- 
tive spirit of the world into the finer issues 
of brotherhood and fraternity. When it 
makes character, it cannot suppress ambi- 
tion. But, if religious education is of any 
worth in the world, it must show its power 
by modifying greed and arrogant selfishness. 
Glorious is the thought that we can work 
with the Almighty to bring heaven on earth. 
The cynic smiles, and with sardonic spirit 
points to the errors and shortcomings of hu- 
manity. But it is not for those engaged in 
such a work as ours to be intimidated. 
Either our interpretation of life is real, or it 
is a delusion. If a delusion, then let us 
throw it away and find something else. If 
it is incorruptible, a part of the everlasting 
plan, then let us faint not in our arduous 
labors. 

HERITAGE. 


In the large language we are now using 
to paint the great picture of our aim, we 
find the word “‘heritage’’; that is, we have 
legacies from the past, and we must per- 
petuate them. They have been secured at 
great cost. Others have labored, others have 
suffered, others have made victory, and we 
have entered in. What is the evident chal- 
lenge to noble spirits? 

We are bidden to nurture youth so that 
it will have a daily spirit of appreciation. 
Young people must be taught to enlarge 
these treasures of inheritance. They are 
not simply to enjoy what has come easily, 
but with downright devotion they must 
prove worthy heirs of the great legacies. 
In a country like ours, young as it is, there 
is a past of such magnificent character as 
to stimulate to deeper enthusiasm. There 
is a place in Sunday-schools for the proper 
consideration of heroic examples, patriotic 
sentiments, and reverence for free institu- 
tions. He who undertakes to separate a 
lofty patriotism from religion acts in a hos- 
tile way to the best interests of men and 
communities. 

ENJOYMENT. 


Never to be lost sight of is still another 
requirement. While we have said this 
higher education must be disciplinary, 
strengthening character, yet the joy-side is 
not to be overlooked. Children love sun- 
shine and birds and flowers. Childhood is 
the time for happy songs and the joyous 
thrill. Of old time religion was in such 
austere aspect as to defeat its own mission, 
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It really had a heart of love and tenderness, 
but concealed it beneath doctrinal severities. 
The child is to be taught not only is there a 
heritage to enrich which means responsibil- 
ity, there are also gifts to enjoy which mean 
gladness. 

This is God’s world and not Satan’s. 
The supremacy of love is asserted in the 
nature of things. The Sunday-school ought 
to be a fertile centre of brightness. Sunlit 
lives should be brought to view, and in the 
class-work the glowing words of poets or 
the finest pictures of art should brighten 
instruction. And, finally, we come to the 
word ‘‘destiny.”’ 

DESTINY. 

No one can tell just when the young mind 
begins to wonder about a future, begins to 
question as to where friends have gone when 
they have passed away. Night and day, 
sleeping and waking, and the nurse’s talk 
about ghosts,—all this brings right early 
vague ideas. The home naturally should 
be the chief source of impressions on this 
subject. It is a most delicate and difficult 
matter to handle, and the parents should 
be most apt at this. But they cannot or 
will not completely guide these youthful 
meditations. I dare to say that a happier 
race would be in our land if more care were 
bestowed upon this high theme. 

The young mind needs to be shown that 
we do not have souls, but are ourselves that 
which is\so commonly called a possession. 
The majestic character of invisible truths 
ruling over things that are seen should be 
impressed. As a book is written, so life’s 
tale is told; but what is called death is not 
the eud. ‘The great thinkers constantly turn 
to this subject, as though an invisible magnet 
drew their deepest attention. Why not 
make a more thorough attempt to give to 
the young right ideas of life and death, 
future judgment, mortal dissolution? Such 
subjects as these have been the terror of 
childhood and the cloud of adult lives. 
Begin early. Let the Sunday-school instil 
cheerful and rational abiding views. Then 
the sermons of the pulpits will have more 
import. The terms “Children of God,” 
“Heirs of Immortality,” ‘Disciples of Per- 
fection,’ and similar terms will not ring 
hollow in their ears. More than that, the 
thought of the great destiny to which the 
humblest is called will crown with dignity 
the little duties. ‘The trivial round,” the 
prose of drudgery, will break into that best 
of poetry, religious sentiment and aspira- 
tion. 

THE SURE ROAD. 

That suggestions such as these are not 
beyond the scope of religious education is 
proven by examining modern methods. 
Moreover, we have the support of no less 
an authority than the Great Teacher. As 
Dr. Francis G, Peabody says: ‘‘ How wonder- 
ful was this pedagogical instinct in Jesus 
Christ! How reasonably both his friends 
and enemies were led to call him Teacher, 
so that this word is applied to him more 
than forty times in the New Testament. 
Religious education takes the facts of spir- 
itual life just as they are, imperfect, un- 
formed, and elementary, and draws out 
their significance and suggestiveness. It is 
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not to be expected that these facts will ad- 
just themselves outright to the prevailing 
creeds and catechisms and confessions. ‘Ihe 
process of this education will proceed through 
the truths possessed, to the truth which 
makes one free. ‘The scribes and Pharisees 
were enforcing a system, Jesus was watching 
a growth,—the one in the method of the 
hot-house, the other the method of the 
open air,”’ 

The sure road for us to take is to believe 
these things and act upon them. Our great 
need is enthusiasm matched with uncon- 
querable patience. It would be a shame 
if we surrendered to our weakness by falling 
back on the old ways. ‘The religious educa- 
tion of our day must be exceedingly broad. 
Now breadth sometimes brings bewilder- 
ment, Let us not be daunted. Our place 
is at the front, where we have been so many 
years in matters of religious and moral 
nurture. There should be no retreat from 
the large, liberal methods to the narrow and 
dogmatic habits which bring quick results, 


“Be patient! oh, be patient! Put your ear 
against the earth; 

Listen there how noiselessly the germ 0’ 
the seed has birth; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its 
little way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, 
and the blade stands in the day. 


“Be patient! oh, be patient! The germs 
of mighty thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must 
underground be wrought; 

But, as sure as there’s a power that makes 
the grass appear, 

Our land shall be green with God’s own 
truth, and bring the harvest near.” 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Our Elders’ Debt to Us. 


BY WALTER P, EATON. 


I know of nothing sadder than to hear 
an old man say to a young one, who is hold- 
ing forth with vim and enthusiasm in de- 
fence of a theory the old man disproves, 
“Ah, well, when you are as old as I am, 
you will think as I do!”” Of course the sad- 
ness lies in the fact that he probably will. 
And, when he does, doubtless he will squelch 
the newly risen generation with the same 
remark, and forget that once upon a time 
he had thought it a particularly specious 
and annoying form of argumentation. If 
age has to put up with a good deal at the 
hands of youth, it gets back in ample measure 
by inflicting on youth this tyrannical as- 
sumption of superior wisdom, and answer- 
ing its arguments with a dogmatic ‘‘ Pooh, 
pooh.” The youth undergoes much the 
same sensation of helpless resentment as 
the innocent and law-abiding citizen who is 
whacked on the head by a policeman in a 
crowd. It is quite enough to turn his radi- 
calism into revolt, just as the clubbed citi- 
zen frequently retaliates by getting into the 
fight. For the youth is no less confident of 
the justness of his position than the old 
man of his. He is walking by the best light 
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he has—the only light he has, And, if his 
light is, for the old man, darkness, why that, 
he naturally retorts, doesn’t prove him wrong, 
but the old man blind. ‘Telling him that he 
will see things differently some day is, in 
reality, not to prove him wrong, but merely 
to admit that youth and age have different 
points of view, different needs. What is 
right for one may be wrong for the other, 
and vce versa. There is no logical ground 
for concluding that the ultimate right rests 
with age. In fact, a considerable argument 
could be evolved to prove that it rests with 
youth! 

It is, for instance, to be observed that the 
great poets of the world have all rung the 
changes on Omar’s lament,— 


“Yet, ah, that spring should vanish with 
the rose, 
That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 
should close.” 


Cicero, to be sure, came to the defence of 
age; but the best he could do was a not very 
jovial prose. James Martineau declared that 
Time is apt to take away a truth for every 
one which it imparts, and, though foresight 
comes with age, insight often tarries with 
the child. To say that new movements in 
art and poetry, politics and even religion, 
often begin and usually find their first and 
most ardent disciples among the young, is 
to utter a banality. Shelley and Keats died 
long before the chloroform period in their 
careers. The pre-Raphaelites were young 
men. Jesus changed the face of the world 
with the Golden Rule when he was thirty. 
And it may have been noted by the thought- 
ful that the vision came to Jeanne d’Arc, 
not to her mother. 

Man must always concede truly a certain 
advantage to youth, an advantage of fresher 
imagination, keener and freer feeling,—freer 
because, like the wind, it wandereth where it 
listeth, unconfined by the set habits of mind, 
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the moulds of convention, which come with 
age; a more passionate devotion to the ideal, 
because in youth the ideal still seems possible 
of attainment; a more jubilant and naive 
response to the wonders of life. In the 
flush of this youthful freshness great things 
are brought to birth; in the memory of it, 
when it is departed, men find a comfort tinged 
with regret, and a hope and trust that it will 
bring about in the future the good deeds they 
themselves had not time to perform before 
their brief day chilled to evening. The 
world is infinitely indebted to its youths for 
their enthusiasms, even for their follies, no 
less than to its old men for their wisdom 
and their conservatism. ‘‘Where there is 
nothing to combat, there is nothing to con- 
serve.” 

In the constant readjustment of social 
institutions and modes of thought which is, 
and always will be, the task of mankind, 
youth, then, plays no unimportant part,— 
a part the extent of which is not always 
realized by our elders and still less often by 
ourselves. Theirs is a debt to us we should 
be proud of, and which we should constantly 
seek to make greater instead of less. In 
the religious life of to-day the problem of 
readjustment between the old and the new 
order is particularly vexing, particularly 
prone to land the seeker for a solution on 
point after point that slips away beneath 
his feet like ice-cakes on a flowing river. 
And in this readjustment, which the Unita- 
rian denomination has always sought with 
devotion and the splendid equipment of a 
flexible belief and an open mind, the debt of 
our elders to us Unitarian young people 
should be particularly heavy. 

Is it? 

It is something, no doubt, not inconsider- 
able. This meeting is a witness. The work 
of the unions has been a witness for many 
years, and there is a cloud of witnesses no 
meeting can disclose. But is it as heavy as 
it could be, as it should be? If there is any 
Unitarian young person present who can 
answer yes, I am sorry that his goal is set so 
low upon the hill! 

In many ways we young people of the 
Unitarian Church are peculiarly fitted to 
enlarge this debt, for we are not born into 
a creed nor catechised into a fear of doubt. 
We rejoice, generally, in good homes, good 
education, a high grade of intelligence. We 
may, I trust, justly be supposed to have an 
average amount of youthful enthusiasm, 
morality, and right-mindedness. Looking 
about usin the land to-day, we see without 
much difficulty that the Church as a whole 
no longer has the grip upon the hearts of the 
people that it once had, that the beliefs of 
an elder day are no longer held by hundreds 
of thousands of good men and women, 
Some one has said that the first shock which 
comes to a young man’s religious sensibility 
is the discovery of ‘“‘the number of bored- 
looking people around doing right.’ This 
is perhaps a little too cynically clever to be 
true. But the discovery of the number of 
apparently unreligious people around doing 
right quite as rightly and at least as 
spontaneously as those we have been taught 
to call religious, is certainly a shock to the 
youthful observer. It seems to him either 
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that religion, as symbolized}by the Church, 
is not doing its present duty, or that it is at 
last an outworn thing. Probably no normal 
man, young or old, believes this latter alter- 
native long, at least not in his inmost heart. 
What he does come to believe finally is, 
very often, that the Church is not at present 
doing its duty, is not adjusted to the needs 
of to-day. And, as its creeds do not coin- 
cide with what he learns from other sources, 
as its externals fail to interest him much, 
even, it may be, revolt him, he passes the 
whole matter up and goes on his own way 
after salvation through settlement work or 
literature or golf or the pursuit of an ideal 
of culture he has devised. In other words, 
the problem of readjustment does not appeal 
to him or seems too great for him to tackle. 
And this, I fear, is as true of the young people 
in our denomination as of those in any other, 
in spite of the great advantage of entire in- 
tellectual freedom our church affords. 

If the Young People’s Religious Unions 
which are represented here to-night mean 
anything, they mean that the young people 
who compose them have faith and interest 
in the Unitarian Church; believe that it is 
an institution worthy to endure; go on 
record as saying that its search for the life 
of the spirit, its strivings for a more ideal 
humanity, are great good things; declare to 
the world that the problem of readjustment 
between religion and life zs possible of solu- 
tion, and that they are seeking the solution. 
If there are any unions which do not mean 
this, which exist primarily because some- 
body founded them or because the village 
needed the liberal Unitarian vestry for 
dances or dramatics, they had better dis- 
band, the sooner the better. ‘They are but 
another species of cant, and there is cant 
enough and to spare in this land of the “big 
stick,” “inevitable combinations,” and pious 
petroleum potentates. But, if they do mean 
this, what opportunity they afford for the 
fresh enthusiasm, the untrammelled specula- 
tions, the idealistic instincts, of golden youth! 
It has always been an ideal of mine to find 
a young people’s society where there were 
none but young people at the meeting, and 
where everybody said what he thought, not 
what he thought he ought to think; where 
the church and the morning sermon and the 
problems of the young mind in the face of 
great facts were discussed, even criticised, 
but yet where a spirit of natural devotion 
prevailed and an earnest enthusiasm for the 
pursuit of spiritual understanding. I can’t 
say I ever found just such a meeting. ‘There 
were always some members too timid to 
speak, and usually some too ready to talk 
all the time. But the unions which most 
nearly approximated this ideal were almost 
invariably of the most aid to their church, if 
not on its material, at least on its far more 
important spiritual side. They were the 
nucleus out of which one could glimpse in 
imagination the church of to-morrow rise 
with freshened sinews for its battle with the 
world. They were the unions which were 
most increasing our elders’ debt to us. 

It ought to be a sign too of healthy life 
in the unions, of real earnestness of purpose, 
that they should feel something of the mis- 
sionary spirit, and wish to witness the spread | 4 
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of the faith they stand for. It is unfortu- 
nate perhaps that a mention of the mission- 
ary spirit at once makes the hearer think 
“pocketbook.” But some sacrifice must 
always accompany the doing of good deeds; 
and, after all, the financial sacrifice each 
one of us would be called on to make would 
be trifling if the unions were to do five times 
the missionary work they at present attempt. 
There is no reason in the world, except a lack 
of funds, why two or three field agents, 
earnest, able, and enthusiastic young men,— 
and we have the men!—should not be sent 
out each year to more or less distant parts 
of the country (distant from Boston, that is, 
of course!) by the National Union in the 
service of the cause. The spasmodic trips 
of such agents in the past have always re- 
sulted, I believe, in the formation of new 
unions and the fusion of distant unions with 
the national body. But a great part of the 
field is as yet untilled, a great number of 
our young people are unorganized or out of 
touch with the rest, and the confidence and 
courage, the great uplift, which comes with 
the sense that one is fighting with ten thou- 
sand others for the same ideal result is for 
us far from anything like complete attain- 
ment. ‘The national body has been unable 
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to do what it might toward attaining this 
end by the lack of missionary spirit in the 
separate unions. We do not ask for lumps 
of tainted money. A little of the common 
kind gleaned here and there would do. 

And the reward here, as always, of mis- 
sionary endeavor would be ultimately at 
home, in the bosom of each contributing 
union. The knowledge that one has helped 
others to his way of thinking, the assurance 
that, fighting the good fight, one does not 
stand alone, the comfort of company, are 
not small things in this world. Ibsen says 
that man is greatest who stands most alone. 
This may be; but the lonely man is lonely 
because he knows it is his principle which 
should prevail, not that of the majority, 
and he cannot consider his work as done until 
the majority has passed over to his side. 
So the work of our unions is not done till 
we have ploughed the field for harvest; 
and, however righteous those of us may feel 
who gather into this or that meeting of a 
Sunday night, ultimate satisfaction cannot 
come to the sincere and earnest until each 
union feels itself not only an isolated band 
in a single community, but an integral part 
of a great body, working for a great cause, 
for the cause of Unitarianism, for the still 
greater cause of the preservation through- 
out America of the higher things of the spirit 
in the face of hypocrisy and Mammon, ‘The 
church of the future may not yet be even 
guessed, but its coming is assured by the 
hopes of man and the vision of youth, who 
knows that the ideal is more actual than the 
real, that spirit is the true substance. Than 
to hasten itscoming, no work could be more 
worthy of the disinterested enthusiasm of 
youth, no work could more increase our 
elders’ debt to us. ‘The old order changes 
and gives place to new, but it is significant of 
the underlying sameness of the spiritual 
needs of man that the church of the future 
must, after all, fulfil in some larger way. It 
is for us to discover that vision of the 
church of the past which came to Hawker 
on his Cornish cliffs — 

“Oh, for the poor man’s church again, 

With one roof over all, 

Where the true hearts of Cornish men 
Might beat beside the wall, 

The altars where, in holier days, 
Our fathers were forgiven, 


Who went with meek and faithful ways 
Through the old aisles to heaven!” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 

THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEN.—At the May meeting Mrs. C. A. 
Roys read a paper for the Religious News 
Committee. She mentioned facts, showing 
permanent good done by the projector of the 
George Junior Republic The subject for 
consideration at the afternoon session was 
“The Advent of the Wage-earning Woman: 
Has it made for Social Betterment?’’ The 
affirmative side was discussed by Miss Mil- 
dred Morse and the negative by Miss Anabel 
Roe, Miss Morse laid stress upon the op- 
portunity which wage-earning gave the in- 
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dividual woman for self-development, while 
Miss Roe emphasized its influence upon the | 
home, stating facts to prove the deterioration | 
of home life among working women since 
they have been so largely employed in shops 
and factories. Eudora E. Hay, Secretary. 


Chutches. 


DututH, Minn.—Rev. Harry White: At 
a special church meeting, held after the morn- 
ing service on May 21, the First Unitarian 
Church of Duluth voted to raise the salary 
of their minister, who is just finishing his 
seventh year with his people. The past year 
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has in every respect been the best in the history 
of the church. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore: The year has been one 
of good, honest, and loyal work along all 
lines. There is an interest in the church 
and its services on the part of the people 
which gives the minister evidence that his 
work is counting. The chief practical event 
has been the payment of another good slice 
of the old debt and refunding of the balance 
without interest. At the Easter service 
fifteen persons received the right hand of 
fellowship. 
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Pleasantrics. 


| 


Little Clarence: ‘‘Pa, what is an optimist ?”’ | 
Mr. Callipers: “An optimist, my son, is a) 
person who doesn’t care what happens if it 
doesn’t happen to him.’’—Puck. 


“And is this man to come into this 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and to draw 
fifteen bullocks out of my client’s pocket 
with impunity?” asked an English barrister. 
There was no reply. 


“Tf I stand on my head, the blood all 
rushes to my head, doesn’t it?’’? No one 
ventured to contradict him. ‘‘Now,” he 
continued triumphantly, ‘“‘when I stand on 
my feet, why doesn’t the blood all rush into 
my feet?” ‘Because,’ replied Hostetter 
McGinnis, ‘“‘your feet are not empty.”— 
Ram’s Horn. 


Daniel Webster, when he was Secretary of 
State, was one day reading at a cabinet 
meeting a draft of a message he had written 
for the President to transmit to Congress. 
As he went on, he was constantly interrupted 
by one of the members with suggestions, 
until, losing patience, he turned to him and 
said, ‘‘Sir, you might as well expect seven 
hens to lay one egg as seven men to con- 
struct one message.”’ 


Stonewall Jackson’s body-servant always 
knew when there was to be a battle. ‘De 
gin’ral nuvver tell me nothin’!’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘I observates his ‘tention dis way. 
Cose he prays, jest like we all, mornin’ an’ 
night; but, when he gits up two, three times 
in a night to pray, den I rubs my eye an’ 
gits up too, an’ packs de haversac—ca’se I 
done fine out dere’s gwine to be de ole boy 
to pay right away.” 


After Disraeli was created Lord Beacons- 
field, and had attained every distinction he 
could wish for, says a correspondent, he was 
dining out one day at a fashionable London 
home, and was asked by the lady whom he 
had taken in to dinner: ‘‘Is there any thing, 
my lord, that you can now possibly want 
which you do not already possess?” His 
characteristic reply, after due consideration, 
was, ‘‘Yes, a potato, please.”’ 


The London Daily News reports a story 
that Lord Rosebery, in his younger days, 
crossing from Liverpool to Dublin, lost his 
favorite dog, ‘‘Mutton,” overboard. “Stop, 
captain! Stop the steamer!” cried his lord- 
ship. ‘The captain answered that it could 
not be done. If a man had fallen overboard, 
the case would have been different. ‘‘Oh, 
well,’ said Lord Rosebery, ‘“‘that can be 
easily arranged,” and at the word he plunged 
overboard. The steamer was stopped, and 
the peer and his dog were taken up safe and 
sound, 


Of all the stories told of the extreme slen- 
derness of Mme. Sarah -Bernhardt, the fol- 
lowing probably caps the climax : Two Boston 
men were talking about the famous actress 
during her last visit to this country, when 
one of them asked the other if he would like 


tosee her. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was his friend’s delighted 
reply. ‘Well, walk past that coupé and | 
look in, and you'll see her.’’ The other did 
as directed, and then came back looking 
disappointed, ‘‘Didn’t you see her?” in-| 
quired his friend. ‘‘I looked in and saw| 
nothing.” ‘‘ Well, that’s she!” ; 
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The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
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